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A Statement and Examples of Certain So- 
Called Laws In History 


J. P. SHAND, PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS. 


qummurmmumne TSTORY is not a science in the same sense as 
physics and chemistry are considered. Yet, 
| there seem to be certain laws in the field of 
history which hold true like the laws of science. 
In physics we learn that falling bodies fall 
TATA UATLA ALLA . : 
toward the earth and not away from it. This 
[ = is the law of gravitation and there are no ex- 
Cmmmmcmm/: ceptions to it. This lack of exceptions is what 
makes the law. Now the question arises: can laws be found 
in the field of history that have no exceptions? Can history, 
like physics, become a science in the same sense of the term 
with its laws? 

The writer thinks that both of the above questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. This paper is devoted to the 
statement and illustration of some ten laws of history. 

The first law to be taken up is this: Any nation will collapse 
because of internal weakness, such as the organization of the 
government, luxury, moral decay, and physical degeneracy. 
This truth is easily illustrated by our classic example of the 
decay of Rome. The German tribes’ knocking at the gates of 
the Roman Empire was a continuous problem for many cen- 
turies. The Roman nation was able to meet it successfully 
as long as her troops were superior to the enemy. But as 
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the Empire gave itself over to luxury and excesses, and the 
gap between wealth and poverty became greater and greater, 
the numbers and quality of the Roman soldiers began to de- 
cline very seriously. In the long run, the Roman Armies 
were inferior to the Germans, with the result that Rome no 
longer could keep the barbarians out. The State came to its 
end. The decay of Rome was due to the internal weaknesses 
of the nation: moral, social, and physical. 

This same law held true in the destruction of the Greek 
city-states of Sparta and Athens. Both nations were founded 
upon the basis of human slavery. This internal economic 
weakness made these Greek cities unstable at their founda- 
tions. They, like the American Southern Confederacy, were 
unable to defeat the foe whose economic system was based 
upon free citizenship for all. The free-man ideal of Alexan- 
der the Great prevailed over the slavery ideal of Sparta and 
Athens. The North prevailed over the South in 1865. The 
British, realizing the unsoundness of the slavery system, 
abolished it by an Act of Parliament. This Act set the slaves 
free and paid the owners for their losses. 

The second law we shall consider is stated as follows: To 
allow any one man to become too powerful, in a republic, 
eventually leads to monarchy. In Roman times we find Pom- 
pey was given extraordinary commands against the sea 
pirates. In a like manner, Cesar was allowed to have full 
control of Gaul and with the army of Gaul he crossed the 
Rubicon and made himself master. This paved the way for 
Augustus to do likewise and finally to declare himself the 
Emperor. The same thing occurred in France under Napoleon 
the Great. He was allowed to concentrate so much power in 
his hands that the Directory became a farce. As First Con- 
sul, he became the real head of France. In our nation, our 
fore-fathers, realizing this danger, framed the Constitution 
dividing the powers of government between the executive, 
legislative and judicial. In this way no one man can make 
himself king. This division of authority between the three 
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branches of government guarantees to us a republican form 
of control. 

In the above paragraph, it was stated that Napoleon was 
given wide authority which he used to make himself master 
and emperor of the nation. He was allowed this extensive 
control because France feared her outside enemies, especially 
Austria, Italy, and possibly England. The French people 
thought that the fruits of the Revolution were to be lost by 
foreign invasion. Also, they wanted to spread the benefits 
of their Revolution to unwilling nations by the use of the 
sword. This method was not new with the French, as the 
Turks used it, and so did the Christians at the time of the 
Crusades. Napoleon fulfilled the popular desire for an effect- 
ive military leader in the hour of danger. He certainly lived 
up to the expectations of the nation. The United States dur- 
ing the rise and expansion of slavery, coupled with the threat 
of secession on the part of the southern states, turned to 
Lincoln to lead them out of their impending troubles. The 
South invited Lee to be their leader. The law is: that ina 
national crisis the people turn to a great man for leadership. 

The defeat of the Southern Confederacy was due, largely, 
to the effective naval blockade established by the North. The 
control of the seas decided the war in favor of the North. 
It proved the cry: “cotton is king’ was false. In a like 
manner, the naval supremacy on the part of the Greeks at 
Salamis Bay decided the war between Greece and Persia in 
favor of the former. Another case in point was England’s 
defeat of France under Napoleon. The victories of Nelson 
for the British at the Battles of the Nile and Trafalgar (two 
of the thirteen decisive battles of the world) destroyed all 
hope of Napoleon conquering England. The High Seas Fleet 
of the Allies of the World War so dominated the seas that 
the German Navy was rendered useless, and needed supplies 
were cut off from the German nation. A study of English 
history will reveal that England has been successful in world 
politics largely because of her powerful navy. Germany, 
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understanding this fact, attempted to imitate her. This 
brings us to the statement of our fourth law: naval supremacy 
does settle wars between nations. 

We are all aware of the fact that different races and nations 
have different characteristics. This difference is due to the 
physical conditions surrounding nations and races. There- 
fore, we have the law that physical conditions have a funda- 
mental effect upon the characteristics of races and nations. 
The ancient Greeks developed a spirit of individual freedom 
and personal initiative. This was due to the fact that Greece 
consists of many islands, mountains, and little land good for 
crops. Her people had to take to the sea and had to strive 
to get an existence. The mountains divide the nation into 
small unities where local government naturally developed. On 
the other hand, the Orientals living on the lowlands, deserts, 
and in wide open places, developed slavishness of spirit, 
laziness of character, and group action. They were much in 
contrast to the Greeks. In America it was the primitive 
conditions of the west that developed democracy as we now 
know it. Many examples of the way this law operates might 
be cited. 

The next law of history deals more directly with the nature 
of evolution than with the interpretation of facts. It is: 
that any person, or group of persons, who fail to exercise their 
rights will eventually lose them. For many centuries the 
king of England vetoed bills of Parliament, but since 1707 
no king or queen has exercised this right. Today the com- 
mon law of England would consider it unconstitutional for 
the monarch to do so. He has lost that kingly prerogative. 

It has not been an uncommon thing for a king or state 
to regulate the prices of commodities by controlling the sup- 
ply of the same. This has been done by royal decree or legal 
enactment. The corn-laws of Rome which regulated the 
prices of that staple, passed under the influence of Gaius 
Gracchus, increased the number idle and drove out the farmer. 
In this country the price on wheat was set by the government 
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during the World War. But as soon as the conflict ceased, 
the control of price was abolished and we had open competi- 
tion again. This was done because it is recognized that 
artificial control of the law of supply and demand is unsound 
from an economic point of view. When you have regulation 
there is a constant conflict between statute law and economic 
law. Our law of history is, clearly, that artificial regulation 
of the law of supply and demand, hence of price, cannot be 
permanent. 

The releasing of the artificial control of the law of supply 
and demand leads to the natural level of prices. When this 
is done after a war the prices always go up. This was true 
at the time of the Civil War when the value of the gold dollar 
was half what it was before the war. The inflation of the 
currency had this effect. The same was true after the World 
War. The price levels and graphs of all scientific studies of 
these periods show this same situation to be true. We have, 
as a result, another law of history: that high prices accom- 
pany and follow wars. 

Not only does the state try to control the prices by legis- 
lation but also attempts to regulate the morals of the people. 
We have reference to the so-called “blue sky” laws of several 
states; also to the federal prohibition law. For the govern- 
ment to arbitrarily prohibit certain things does not, neces- 
sarily, put an end to them. This method is going at the 
problem from the wrong end. What is necessary is first to 
create public sentiment for what you want prohibited and 
then to pass the law afterwards. Then the law is backed up 
by public sentiment and, hence, can be more readily enforced. 
The reason why the prohibition law is so widely violated and 
so hard to enforce is that there is a large portion of the 
people silently opposed to it, in principle. Many oppose it 
because they consider it an invason of the individual rights 
of the American citizen. Our law of history is that you 
cannot make people good by mere legislative means. Rather, 
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people must be educated to good conduct before that conduct 
is regulated by law. 

The last law we shall mention, in detail, is that of recur- 
rences in history. It reads that all known history can be 
divided into periods of one thousand years and that these 
periods into minor periods of five hundred years each. These 
divisions are, however, only approximate ones and we can- 
not say that one period ended in one certain year and another 
started in the next. The world’s known history covers, 
approximately, four thousands of years. How many centu- 
ries there were before the time of Christ no one knows, but 
we have reasons for thinking that there were a good many. 
The advent of Christ divides known history into two equal 
parts: two thousand years before and two thousand years 
since this great event. From 2000 B. C. to 1000 the Baby- 
lonian and Persian civilizations dominated the world and 
each of these national influences lasted for about five hun- 
dred years. Of course, their influences over-lapped somewhat 
as they do in every one of the periods mentioned in this 
paper. That is, the Babylonian civilization lasted from 2000 
to 1500 B. C. and the Persian from 1500 to 1000 B. C. These 
two eastern civilizations, not necessarily empires, were fol- 
lowed by Greece from 1000 to 500 B. C. and Rome from then 
to the birth of Christ. With the decay of Rome came the 
Dark Ages to 500 A. D., followed by Medievalism to 1000 
A. D. Both of these periods made a very similar contribu- 
tion to progress and that is why we can group them together 
into a single period of one thousand years. That is, Medi- 
evalism was only an expression of what the world was getting 
ready to do during the assimilation of the Dark Ages. With 
the destruction of Medievalism came the Crusades from 
1000 to 1500 A. D. The discovery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere marked the beginning of modern times, from 1500 to 
2000 A. D. 

The transition from each thousand years to the next, and 
from each five hundred to the next, has always been accom- 
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panied by strife of the severest sort and by chaotic condi- 
tions. This situation lasted until the new order of things 
was firmly established. Why, then, should we be disturbed 
over the fact that the World War has taken place and society, 
the world over, is disorganized? Is it not the end of a period 
of five hundred years, yes, and also of a thousand years, 
which has made the contribution of nationalism? Shall we 
not now pass into a new and larger era which will make a 
new contribution to our present civilization? Possibly this 
will be the growth of a volunteer co-operative international- 
ism, now that national world domination has failed under 
Louis XIV, Napoleon, the German Kaiser, and others. 
Surely, if we know our history and how to interpret it, we 
should be able to read the signs of the times. 


The Cathedral of Milan 


Minarets of lace 

Of white marble carved, 

Towers of noble design, 

Each one pointing 

Toward Heaven; 

Thus let my mind 

In all its various pursuits 

Be nobly patterned and designed 
And each pursuit 

Leading to the infinity of happiness— 
Heaven. 


ELINoR C, WooLson, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 








H. G. Wells on Education 


ADA E. DAVIS, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. 


mmmnncmmmnngs ARTOUSLY known as a novelist,! a writer of 
= fantastic and imaginative romances,? a sociolo- 

V gist,3 and the creator of a one-volume world’s 
history, Mr. Wells with his project of a World 

State,5 now emerges as a political scientist, to 
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use his own modest phrase, “A student of the 
= human outlook.” Perhaps this versatility is 
SMMC byt a proof of his genius which verifies the dic- 
tum of Anatole France that “H. G. Wells is the greatest in- 
tellectual force in the English-speaking world.”? As one of 
his critics remarks, “if we were to apply a label to H. G. 
Wells we should inevitably land ourselves in confusion.’’® 
“The essential thing about Wells is that he is not a follower, 
but an absorber of all.”® Hence it is difficult to pigeon-hole 
him without doing violence to the fecundity and independence 
of his thought. One might hazard the opinion, however, that 
Mr. Wells looks at education “in the large,” not so much 
from the standpoint of individual culture and training, but as 
a great force in social evolution which “releases mankind 
from base and narrow things.’”!° “For what is a man with- 
out instruction? He is born as the beasts are born, a greedy 


1 H. G. Wells, Love and Mr. Lewisham; Kipps, Mr. Polly, The Wheels of 
Chance, The New Machiavelli, Ann Veronica, Tono Bungay, Marriage, Bealby, 
The Passionate Friends, The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, The Research Mag- 
nificent, Mr. Britling Sees It Through, Joan and Peter, The Undying Fire, 
Men Like Gods. 

2 The War of the Worlds, The Time Machine, The Wonderful Visit, The 
Island of Dr. Moreau, The War in the Air, In ,the Days of the Comet. 

38 Mankind in the Making, First and Last Things, What is Coming, War 
and the Future, God the Invisible King, The Salvaging of Civilization. 

4 The Outline of History. 

5 The Salvaging of Civilization, pp. 44-69. 

6 Ibid., p. 16. 

7 Sidney Dark, An Outline of Wells, p. 3. 

8 J. D. Beresford, H. G. Wells, p. 80. 

9 Ibid. p. 100 

10 The Undying Fire, p. 62. 
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egotism, a clutching desire, a thing of lusts and fears. He 
can regard nothing except in relation to himself. ... And 
it is we teachers alone who can lift him out of this self- 
preoccupation. We can release him into a wider circle of 
ideas beyond himself in which he can at length forget him- 
self and his meagre personal ends altogether. We can open 
his eyes to the past and to the future and to the undying 
life of man, so through us and through us only he escapes 
from death and futility.”" 

This civilizing process as a struggle between the egoistic 
and social instincts is a recurrent theme. ‘For every one 
there are two diametrically different ways of thinking about 
life; there is individualism, the way that comes as naturally 
as the grunt from the pig, of thinking outwardly from one’s 
self as the center of the universe, and there is the way that 
every religion is trying in some form to teach, of thinking 
back to one’s self from greater standards and realities.’’!2 
And again he says: “The overriding powers that hitherto 
in the individual soul and in the community have struggled 
and prevailed against the ferocious base and individual im- 
pulses that divide us from one another, have been the powers 
of religion and education. Religion and education have been 
the chief synthetic forces throughout this great story of 
enlarging human co-operations that we have traced from its 
beginnings.’’13 

Of his deep interest in education and his qualifications to 
speak with authority, we have Mr. Wells’ own words in one 
of his most recent books: “I am a trained teacher and a stu- 
dent of pedagogic science. I am a watchful parent and I 
know what time and opportunity are wasted in school.’’!4 
Again he says: “I am an old and seasoned educationist; most 
of my earliest writings are concealed in the anonymity of 
the London Educational papers of a quarter of a century ago, 

11 H. H. Wells, The Undying Fire, p. 60. 

12 H. G. Wells, What is Coming? p. 91. 


13 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, p. 1088. 
14 H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilization, p. 150. 
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and my knowledge of educational literature is fairly exten- 
sive.”15 From this interest of a watchful parent and a sym- 
pathetic observer of child life, we have two books on chil- 
dren’s play. One called “Floor Games” suggests various 
delightful projects of islands and oceans and cities to be made 
from simple and easily obtainable material. The idea of this 
little book is quite in line with progressive views on manual 
activity and “socialization.” The other book, “Little Wars,” 
described as a game for boys from 12 to 150, is more novel 
in conception. Its purpose is to induce pacificism by playing 
at war. As the author says, “Little War brings you to It 
(Peace) as nothing else but great war can do.”17 If the 
military spirit of the world could be completely purged by 
exposing all young boys and men to this game what an incal- 
culable boom to social progress it would be! 

According to Wells, as we have shown above, religion and 
education have not only been civilizing forces in the story of 
mankind, but in two great world religions the very idea of 
popular education originated. “Both Christianity and Islam 
promised to supply for the first time in human experience a 
common moral education for a mass of people, to supply them 
with a common history of the past and a common idea of 
human purpose and destiny; in that, their enormous histor- 
ical importance lies.”!5 ‘From the days of the first Chris- 
tian propaganda, popular education had been smouldering in 
Europe, just as it had smouldered in Asia wherever Islam 
had set its foot, because of the necessity of making the be- 
liever understand a little of the belief by which he is saved 
and of enabling him to read a little in the sacred books by 
which his belief is conveyed.’’!® 

Early Christianity sowed the seed of popular education; 
the Catholic church watered and nourished it. “The Catholic 
church provided a system of popular teaching, a number of 


15 Ibid., p. 15 

16 H. G. W hoon ve Games, Little Wars. 
17 Little Wars, p. 179. 

18 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, p. 705. 
19 Ibid., p. 933. 
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universities and methods of intellectual intercommunication. 
By this achievement it opened the way to new possibilities of 
human government, possibilities that are still being appre- 
hended and worked out in the world in which we are living. 
Hitherto the government of states has either been authori- 
tative under some uncriticized and unchallenged priest or 
monarch, or it has been a democracy, uneducated and unin- 
formed, which degenerated with any increase in size, as Rome 
and Athens did, into a mere rule by mob and politician. But 
by the 13th century, the first intimations had already dawned 
of an ideal of government which is still making its way to 
realization, the modern ideal, the ideal of a world-wide edu- 
cational government, in which the ordinary man is neither 
slave of an absolute monarch nor of a demagogue-ruled state, 
but an informed, inspired and consulted part of his com- 
munity. It is upon the word, educational, that stress must be 
laid and upon the idea that information must precede con- 
sultation. It is in the practical realization of this idea that 
education is a collective function and not a private affair, 
that one essential distinction of the modern state from any 
of its precursors lies. The modern citizen must be informed 
first and then consulted. Before he can vote, he must hear 
the evidence; before he can decide, he must know. It is not 
by setting up polling booths, but by setting up schools and 
making literature and knowledge and news universally ac- 
cessible that the way is opened from servitude and confusion 
to that willing, co-operative state which is the modern ideal. 
Votes in themselves are worthless things. Men had votes 
in Italy in the time of the Gracchi. Their votes did not help 
them. Until a man has education a vote is a useless and 
dangerous thing for him to possess. The ideal community 
towards which we move is not a community of will simply, 
it is a community of knowledge and will, replacing a com- 
munity of faith and obedience. Education is the adapter 
which will make the nomadic spirit of freedom and self-reli- 
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ance compatible with the co-operations of civilization.’’*° 

While the modern democratic state is an idea resulting 
from popular education which was fostered by the Catholic 
church, the church had no intention of bringing forth such a 
novelty in government. “But though it is certain that the 
Catholic church opened up the prospect of the modern edu- 
cational state in Europe, it is equally certain that the Catho- 
lic church never intended to do anything of the sort. It did 
not send out knowledge with its blessing, but let it loose 
inadvertently.’’?1 

An added impetus was given popular education outside the 
church after the age of machinery. ‘A vast proportion of 
mankind in the early civilization was employed in purely 
mechanical drudgery. Where a weight had to be lifted, men 
lifted it, where a rock had to be quarried, men chipped it out. 
The Roman equivalent of the steamship was the galley with 
its banks of sweating rowers. ... But with the introduc- 
tion of power-driven machinery ... human beings were no 
longer wanted as a source of mere indiscriminated power. 
What could be done mechanically by human being could be 
done faster and better by machine. The human being was 
needed now where choice and intelligence had to be exercised. 
Human beings were wanted only as human beings. The 
drudge, on whom all the previous civilization had rested, the 
creature of mere obedience, the man whose brain was super- 
fluous had become unnecessary to the welfare of mankind. . . 
It became more and more plain to the intelligent, directive 
people that the common man had now to be something better 
than a drudge. He had to be educated.’22 Of the relation 
of the education of the masses to the introduction of machin- 
ery, Mr. Wells says further: “The second half of the 19th 
century was a period of rapid advance in popular education 
throughout all the Western world. There was no parallel ad- 
vance in the education of the upper classes . . . so the great 


21 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, p. 707 
22 Ibid., p. 932. 


20 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, pp. 706 and 707. 
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gulf that had divided the Western world hitherto into the 
readers and the non-reading mass became less and less per- 
ceptible. At the back of this process was the mechanical 
revolution . . . insisting inexorably upon the complete abo- 
lition of a totally illiterate class throughout the world.”? 
While religion and education started out hand in hand, not 
only in primitive society, and early Christianity gave birth to 
popular education, they have recently been divorced. “We 
have found in the intellectual and theological conflicts of the 
19th century the explanation of that curious, exceptional, 
disentanglement of religious teaching from formal education, 
which is a distinctive feature of our age. There has been a 
slipping off of ancient restraints; of real decivilization of 
men’s minds. We should lay stress here on the suggestion 
that the separation of religious teaching from organized edu- 
cation is necessarily a temporary one, a transitory disloca- 
tion. Presently education must become again in intention and 
spirit religious. The impulse to devotion, to universal service, 
and to a complete escape from self which has been the com- 
mon, underlying force in all the great religions of the past 
five and twenty centuries will reappear again as the recog- 
nized fundamental, structural impulse in human society.’’24 
Social necessity demands that education become reimbued 
with the idea of service and self-forgetfulness, for such a 
spirit only can work upon men’s wills and make a true dem- 
ocracy possible. ‘One of the most evident factors (in the fall 
of the Roman Republic) was the want of any wide organiza- 
tion of education to base the ordinary citizen’s mind upon the 
idea of service and obligation to the Republic, to keep them 
willing; another was the absence of any general medium of 
information to keep their activities in harmony, to make them 
will as one body. The community of will is limited in size 
by the limitations set upon the possibilities of a community 


of knowledge.’*5 Hence a common will aroused by the re- 


23 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, p. 934. 
24 Ibid., p. 1089, 
25 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, p. 705. 
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ligious spirit and means of intercommunication to insure 
unity of action, are both necessary for the modern democratic 
state. 

Emphasizing the idea of the common will in its relation to 
a World State, Mr. Wells says: “As we have examined this 
problem of arousing the will and interest of the common man, 
it has become clear that the task of bringing about that con- 
solidated World State which is necessary to prevent the de- 
cline and decay of mankind, is not primarily one for the 
diplomatists, lawyers and politicians at all. It is an educa- 
tional one, it is a moral based on an intellectual reconstruc- 
tion. The task immediately before mankind is to find release 
from the contentious loyalties and hostilities of the past 
which make collective world-wide action impossible at the 
present time. The effort demanded of mankind, therefore, 
is primarily and essentially a bold reconstruction of the out- 
look upon life of hundreds of millions of minds. The idea 
of a world common weal has to be established as a criterion 
of political institutions. It has to dominate education every- 
where in the world.’”2* This passage reveals the passion of 
Mr. Wells’ writing at present, the idea of a World State. 
He says: “I want to tell you of the idea that now shapes and 
dominates my life, the idea of a world, politically united, of 
a world securely and permanently at peace.”27 “Our true 
state, this state which is already beginning, this state to 
which every man owes his utmost political effort, must be now 
this nascent Federal World State, to which human necessity 
points. Our true God now is the God of all men. National- 
ism as a God must follow the tribal Gods to limbo. Our true 
nationality is mankind. How far will modern men lay hold 
upon and identify themselves with this necessity and set 
themselves to revise their ideas, remake their institutions and 
educate the coming generations to this final extension of citi- 
zenship? Sooner or later that unity must come or plainly 
men will perish by their own inventions. There has to be a 


26 H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilization, p. 21. 
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great process of education, by precept, by information and by 
experience, but there are as yet no quantitative measures of 
education to tell us how much has to be learned or how soon 
the learning can be done.’’?5 

To Mr. Wells’ far-seeing eye this urgency for a World 
State is manifest. “If mankind is to be safe from destruc- 
tion, there must be a world control, a world control means a 
world government, and manifestly that government must 
have a navy that will supersede the British navy, artillery 
that will supersede the French artillery, air forces super- 
seding all existing air forces. For many flags, there must 
be one sovereign flag, orbis terrarum. Unless a world con- 
trol amounts to that, it will be ridiculous, just as a judge 
supported by two or three unarmed policemen.’’?°® 

Upon education falls heavily the responsibility of further- 
ing the idea of a World State. ‘The driving force that makes 
either peace or war is engendered where the young are 
taught. The teacher, whether mother, priest or schoolmas- 
ter, is the real maker of history; rulers, statesmen and sol- 
diers do but work out the possibilities of co-operation or 
conflict the teacher creates . .. the politicians and masses 
of our time dance on the wires of their early education. 
Teaching them is the initial and decisive factor in the future 
of mankind, and the first duty of every one who has the 
ability and opportunity, is to teach, or to subserve the teach- 
ing of the true history of mankind and of the possibility of 
this vision of a World State. Men and women can help to 
spread this saving doctrine in a thousand various ways, for 
it is not only important in schools that minds are shaped. 
They can print and publish books, endow schools and teach- 
ing, organize the distribution of literature, insist upon the 
proper instruction of children in world-wide charity and fel- 
lowship ... bring pressure through political and _ social 
channels upon every teaching organization to teach history 


28 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, p. 1087. 
29 H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilization, p. 15. 
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aright, sustain missions and a new sort of missionary, the 
missionaries to all mankind of knowledge, and the idea of 
one world civilization and one world community . . . they 
can set their faces against every campaign of hate, racial 
suspicion and patriotic falsehoods.’’®° 

Mr. Wells calls attention to the change of attitude toward 
nationalism necessary in the interests of the World State. 
“Those who are awakened to the full significance of the vast 
creative effort now before mankind will set themselves par- 
ticularly to revise the common moral judgment upon many 
acts and methods of living that obstruct the way of the world- 
state. Blatant, aggressive patriotism and the incitements 
against foreign peoples that usually go with it, are just as 
criminal and far more injurious to our race than, for ex- 
ample, indecent provocations and open incitements to sexual 
vice; they produce a much beastlier and crueller state of 
mind, and they deserve at least an equal condemnation. Yet 
you will find even priests and clergymen today rousing the war 
passions of their flocks and preaching conflict from the very 
steps of the altar.’’*! 

This idea of unity, of brotherhood, is no new thing. It 
is the breath of all the great religions. “This demand for 
one world-empire of righteousness was inherent in the teach- 
ings of Buddha, it flashed for a little while behind the sword 
of Islam, it is the embodiment in earthly affairs of the spirit 


of Christ. It is a call to men for service as of right, it is 


not an appeal to them that they may refuse, not a voice that 
they may disregard.’ 

While this concept of the World State has the sanction of 
religion and is apparently the only logical solution of the 
dilemma of nationalities, we may expect little aid in the task 
of political and educational reconstruction, even from those 
institutions and individuals which are the natural champions 
of righteousness and progress. “History and political philos- 


30 H. G. Wells, Salvaging of Civilization, pp. 39-40. 
31 H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilization, p. 41. 
32 Ibid., pp. 41 and 42, 
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ophy in the modern world are like bashful dons at a dinner 
party; they crumble their bread and talk in undertones and 
clever allusions to their nearest neighbor, abashed at the 
thought of addressing the whole table. But in a world where 
Mars can reach out in a single night and smite a city a 
thousand miles away, we cannot suffer wisdom to hesitate in 
an inaudible gentility. The knowledge and wisdom that is 
good enough for the best of us is good enough for all. This 
gospel of human brotherhood and a common law and rule 
for mankind . . . has to speak the dominating voice every- 
where between the poles and around about the world. It 
must become part of the universal education. It must speak 
through the school and university. It is too often forgotten, 
in America perhaps even more than in Europe, that education 
exists for the community. The chief end of education is to 
subjugate and sublimate for the collective purposes of our 
time, the savage egotism we inherit. Every school, every 
college, teaches directly and still more by implication, rela- 
tionship and devotion to a community. In too many cases 
that community is an extremely narrow one; it is the com- 
munity of the sect, of a class or of an intolerant, greedy and 
unrighteous nationalism. Schools have increased greatly in 
number throughout the world in the last century but there 
has been little or no growth in the concept of education. 
Education has been extended but it has not been developed. 
World-wide educational development and reform are the nec- 
essary preparations for a political reconstruction of the world. 
The two are the right and left hands of the same thing.’ 
Mr. Wells’ religious fervor for History and History aright 
in the educational program is the natural outgrowth of his 
passionate propaganda for the World State. As we might 
expect, emphasis is not upon local or national history, but 
upon that of mankind. “Upon this matter of the teaching of . 
history, I am a fanatic. I cannot think of an education as 
even half done until there has been a fairly sound review of 


33 H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilization, pp. 26-27. 
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the whole of the known task, from the beginnings of the geo- 
logical lessons up to our own time. Until that is done, the 
pupil has not been placed in the world. He is incapable of 
understanding his relationship to and his role in the scheme 
of things. He is, whatever else he may have learned, essen- 
tially an ignorant person.’’*4 

Of Europe’s responsibility in history teaching, Mr. Wells 
has this to say: “The first task before us in Europe is, at any 
cost, to release our children from this nationalist obsession, 
to teach the mass of European people a little truthful history 
in which each one will see the past and future of his own 
country in their proper proportions, and a little truthful eth- 
nology in which each country will get over the delusion that 
its people are a distinct and individual race. The history 
teaching of the schools of Europe is at the very core of this 
business,”’35 

Here we have the reason for Mr. Wells’ own “Outline of 
History.” It was to meet an urgent social need. ‘The writer 
will offer no apology for making this experiment (i. e., writ- 
ing a World’s History). His disqualifications are manifest. 
But such work needs to be done by as many people as pos- 
sible.”*6 “The Outline of History is an attempt to tell truly 
and clearly in one continuous narrative, the whole story of 
life and mankind as it is known today. ... There can be 
no common peace and prosperity without common historical 
ideas. Without such ideas to hold them together in harmoni- 
ous co-operation races and peoples are bound to drift toward 
conflict and destruction. ... A sense of history as the com- 
mon adventure of all mankind, is as necessary for peace with- 
in as it is for peace between nations.’?7 Again referring to 
the Outline, Mr. Wells says: “The Outline is, of course, a 
corrupting mass of faults and minor inaccuracies. But its 


34 Ibid., p. 153. 

35 H. G. Wells, Salvaging Civilization, p. 53. 

36 H. G. Wells, Outline of History, Introduction, p. vi. 
37 Ibid., p. v. 
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reception, both in America and England, has shown how 
ready, how greedy many people are, on account of themselves 
and on account of their children, for an ordered general ac- 
count of the existing knowledge of our place in space, and 
time. For want of anything better they have taken my Out- 
line very eagerly. Far more eagerly would they have taken a 
finer, sounder and more authoritative work.’’* 

To one of Mr. Wells’ vision, man’s adventure on earth pre- 
sents itself as a magically changing and evolving picture. It 
is evident that history to him could never be a cut and dried, 
static accumulation of data. “To the prophetic mind all his- 
tory is and will continue to be a prelude. The prophetic type 
will persistently refuse to see the world as a museum, it will 
insist that here is a stage set for a drama that perpetually 
begins.’’9 

With his characteristic gift for forecasting, Wells visions 
the future of a young citizen of the actualized world state. 
“Let us consider the life of an ordinary young man living in 
a World State and consider how it would differ from a com- 
monplace life today. He will have been born in some one of 
the United States of the world—in New York or California, 
or Ontario or New Zealand, or Portugal, or France, or Bengal, 
or Shan-si; but wherever his lot may fall, the first history he 
will learn will be the wonderful history of mankind, from its 
nearly animal beginnings of a few score thousands of years 
ago, with no tools, but implements of chipped stone and hacked 
wood, up to the power and knowledge of our own time. His 
education will trace for him the beginnings of speech, of 
writing, of cultivation and of settlement. He will learn of 
the peoples and nations of the past, and how each one has 
brought its peculiar gifts and its distinctive contribution to 
the accumulating inheritance of our race. While he is still 
a little boy, he will have the great outline of the human advan- 
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ture brought home to his mind by all sorts of vivid methods 
of presentation, such as the poor poverty-struck schools of 
our own time cannot dream of employing. He will build up 
his knowledge of his own particular state and nation and 
people, learning not tales of ancient grievances and triumphs, 
but what his particular race has given and may be expected 
to give for the common welfare of the world. On such foun- 
dations his social consciousness will be built.’’4° 

In discouraging contrast with this picture of the future 
enlightened young citizen we see the present state of affairs. 
“Everywhere in Europe there goes on in the national schools, 
in “he patriotic churches, in the national presses, in the highly 
nationalized literatures, a unit destroying propaganda of 
patriotism. The schools teach the most rancid patriotism; 
they are the centers of abominable political infection. The 
children of Europe grow up with an intensity of national 
egotism that makes them for all practical international pur- 
poses, insane. They are not born with it, but they are in- 
fected with it as soon as they can read and write. The British 
learn nothing but the glories of Britain and the British 
Empire; the French are, if possible, still more insanely con- 
centrated on France; the Germans are just recovering from 
the bitter consequences of forty years of intensive national- 
ist education.’’*! 

In this connection a digression may he permitted. Mr. 
Wells tells us why he supplants the idea of a League of 
Nations with that of a World State. “But is it a League of 
Nations that is wanted? I submit to you that the word 
‘nation’ is just the word that should be avoided, it admits 
and tends to stereotype just those conceptions of division and 
difference that we must at any costs minimize and obliterate 
if our species is to continue.”*2 “If Europe is to be safe from 
ultimate disaster, Europe has to stop thinking in terms of 


40 H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilization, p. 91. 
41 Ibid., pp. 73 and 74. 
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the people of France, the people of England, the people of 
Germany, etc. Europe has to think at least of the people of 
Europe, if not of the civilized people of the world. If we 
Europeans cannot bring our minds to that, there is no hope 
for us. Only by thinking of all people can any people be saved 
in Europe. Fresh wars will destroy the social fabric of 
Europe, and Europe will perish as nations, fighting.” ** 

The most important task for the people of today is a spread- 
ing of this gospel of a Federal World State. “The most 
important work before men and women now is the preaching 
and teaching, the elaboration and then at last, the realiza- 
tion of this project of the World State. ... This is a task 
that demands the work and thought of thousands of minds. 
We have to spread the idea of a Federal World State, as an 
approaching reality throughout the world. We can do this 
by a hundred various channels. We can do it through the 
press, through all sorts of literary expression, in our schools, 
colleges, and universities, through political mouth pieces and 
last but not least, through the teaching of the churches. For 
remember that all the great religions of the world are in 
theory Universalists; they may tolerate the divisions of men 
but they cannot sanction them.’’44 

Of the place held by education in the coming State we have 
a vision. “This World State will be sustained by universal 
education organized upon the scale beyond all present experi- 
ence. The whole race and not simply classes and peoples will 
be educated. Most parents will have a technical knowledge 
of teaching. Quite apart from the duties of parentage per- 
haps ten percent or more of the adult population will at some 
time be workers in the world’s educational organization. 
Education, as the new age will conceive it, will go on through- 
out life, it will not cease at any particular age. Men and 
women will simply become self-educators and individual stu- 
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dents and student teachers as they grow older.”4® Mr. Wells’ 
latest novel, “Men Like Gods,” gives a vision of what may be, 
if men now set themselves to realizing the human co-opera- 
tions of which they are capable. In this novel we see a society 
some thousands of years hence in which disease and crime 
have been wiped out, a centralized government and authority 
are no longer necessary and the members of the state are 
engaged in creative work which is promoting and perfecting 
the life of the whole.*® 

While Mr. Wells has a vision, he is not visionary, nor is 
he satisfied with merely launching the idea of a World State. 
He does not shrink from the responsibility of devising con- 
crete and practical ways of realizing his aspiration. His 
“Outline of History” is one answer to the problem by showing 
man’s real place in the scheme of life; another answer is 
his daring suggestion of a Bible of Civilization based on the 
idea of the Bohemian educationist, Komensky, of the 17th 
century. “‘Komensky wanted to bring all nations to form 
one single state. He wanted to have a universal language 
as a common medium of instruction and discussion, and he 
wanted to create a common Book of Necessary Knowledge, a 
sort of common basis of wisdom, for all educated men in the 
world. . . . I should like to discuss whether our education 
which nowadays in our modern states reaches every one, 
should include such a book of necessary knowledge. ... I 
have called this hypothetical book of ours, the Bible of Civili- 
zation, and it may be that some one will say: Yes, but we 
have a sufficient book of that sort already, the Bible itself. 
Well, I am taking the Bible as my model. I am taking it 
because twice in history, first as the Old Testament, and then 
again, as the Old and the New Testament together, it has 
formed a culture and unified and kept together through many 
generations great masses of people. It has been the basis 
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of the Jewish and Christian civilizations alike. ... Never- 
theless, I hope I shall not offend any reader if I point out 
that the Bible is not all that we need today, and that also in 
some respects it is redundant. Its very virtues created its 
limitations. It served men so well that they made a Canon 
of it and refused to alter it further. Throughout the most 
vital phases of Hebrew history, throughout the most living 
years of Christian development, the Bible changed and grew. 
Then its growth ceased and its text became fixed. But the 
world went on growing and discovering new needs and new 
necessities.’’47 

Of the plan of the proposed Bible of Civilization, the fol- 
lowing summary will give an idea: “I will picture to you this 
modern Bible, perhaps two or three times as bulky as the 
old Bible, and consisting first of the Historical Books with 
maps, the Books of Conduct and Wisdom, the Anthologies of 
Poetry and Literature, and finally the Book of Forecast, tak- 
ing the place of the Prophets and Revelation. I will picture 
this revivified Bible to you as most carefully done and printed 
and made accessible to all. The basis of education in every 
school, the platform of all discussions, just as in the past the 
old Bible used to be. I would ask you to imagine it translated 
into every language, a common material of understanding 
throughout all the world.’’4§ 

So accustomed are we to regarding the Bible as something 
complete and inviolable that the daring of Mr. Wells’ idea 
comes almost as a shock. After recovery the reasonableness. 
and urgent need of his suggestion win our support. “And is 
this mere fantastic talk or is it a thing that could be done 
and that ought to be done? I do not know how it will appear 
to you, but to me it seems that this book I have been talking 
about, the Bible of today’s Civilization, is not simply a con- 
ceivable possibility, it is a great and urgent need. Our edu- 
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cation is, I think, pointless without it, a shell without a core. 
Only by means of some such unifying instrument, I believe, 
can we hope to lift human life out of its present dangerous 
drift towards confusion and disaster. It is also a very 
practicable undertaking. The creation of such a Bible, its 
printing and its translation and a propaganda that would 
carry it into the homes and schools of most of the world, 
could, I think, all be achieved by a few hundred resolute and 
capable people at a cost of thirty or forty million dollars. 
That is a less sum than the United States, in a time when 
they have no enemy to fear in all the world, are prepared to 
spend upon the building of what is to them an entirely 
superfluous and extravagant toy, a great navy. You may 
differ very widely upon much that I have put before you. 
Let me ask you, not to let any of the details of my sketching 
set you against the fundamental idea, that old creative idea 
of the Bohemian educationist Komensky, the idea of creating 
and using a common book, a book of knowledge and wisdom as 
a necessary foundation for any enduring human unanimity’’*® 

Education considered other than in its relation to the whole 
is impossible to Mr. Wells, hence any part of formal educa- 
tion is approached in the same spirit. His comments on 
language teaching, illuminating and far in advance of most 
contemporary thought at least in America, spring from his 
realization of the social need. ‘“‘English, French, Russian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Spanish, Italian; these are the great 


-world languages that most concern the future of civilization 


from the point of view of the Peace Alliance that impends. 
No country can afford to neglect any of these languages, but 


as a matter of primary importance I would say for the Brit- 


ish, Hindustani, for the Americans, Russian and Spanish, and 
for the French, Belgians and Italians, Arabic. These are the 
directions in which the duty of understanding is most urgent 


and the path of opportunity plainest.”5° “It seems to me 
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that the language teachers of today and tomorrow hold in 
their hands the seeds of gigantic internal development in the 
future.’’>! 

In the method of language teaching, the social purpose is 
again evident. The schoolmaster in “The Undying Fire” 
says: “I have had languages taught to make the past live 
again in the minds of my pupils and to be windows upon the 
souls of alien people.’”®? But if languages are to be taught 
for their social value, language teaching must be conducted 
on a much broader scale than at present. “It is not a ques- 
tion of the skill and devotion of individual teachers, but of 
organizing them upon a grand scale.’®3 “A state or group 
of universities or even a rich private association, such as 
far-seeing American, French and British business men might 
be expected to form, could attack the problem of language 
teaching in an altogether different fashion from what it is 
now.”’54 

Greater educational efficiency in the future will make the 
mastery of several languages possible according to Mr. Wells. 
“T don’t know whether any of us really grasp what we are 
saying when we talk of greater educational efficiency in the 
future. That means, if it means anything, teaching more 
with less trouble. It will mean, for instance, that most people 
will have three or four languages properly learned.’®5 “Given 
facilities, there is no reason why there should not be a rapid 
expansion of the language syllabus at 13 and 14, and why 
language generally should not be studied. Some Slavonic 
language could be taken up, Russian or Czech, and a beginning 
made with some non-Aryan tongue, Arabic for example.’’5é 

A mechanical aid to language teaching but little utilized 
at present, but which will have its place in the schools of 
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the future, is the gramophone. “Instead of the teacher hav- 
ing to pretend, as he usually pretends now, to a complete 
knowledge of the foreign language he can really only smatter, 
he would become the honest assistant of the real teaching 
instrument, the gramophone. Here again it is a case for big 
methods, a case for mass production. A mass production, of 
gramophone records, for language teaching throughout the 
world, would so reduce the cost that every school could easily 
be equipped with a big repertory of language records. For 
the first year of language study, at any rate, the work would 
all go always to the accompaniment of the proper accent. All 
over the world each language would be taught with the same 
accent and idioms, a very desirable thing indeed.’’5’ 

In his pithy definition of science, characteristically Wells 
views the subject from its dynamic rather than its static 
aspect. “Science is very largely analysis aimed at forecasting. 
The test of scientific law is our verification of its anticipa- 
tion.”58 In a school curriculum while he recognizes the claims 
of other subjects, Wells gives science a major part. “No 
doubt a well planned system of education will permit of much 
varied specialization, will indeed specialize those who have 
special gifts from a very early age, will have corners for 
Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, philology, archeology, Christian 
theology, and so on, neverthless for the great mass of sound 
men of indeterminate all-round ability, who are the intellec- 
tual and moral backbone of the nation, it is in scientific studies 
that their best training lies; studies most convenient to 
undertake and most readily applied in life. From either of 
the two groups of sciences, one may pass on to research or 
to technical applications leading directly to public service. 
The biological sciences broaden out through psychology and. 
sociology to the theory and practice of law and to political 
life. They lead also to medical and agricultural administra- 
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tion. The exact sciences lead to the administrative work of 
industrialism and to general economics.’’®® 

As a possible explanation of his strong advocacy of science, 
Mr. Wells tells us about his own college training. “I worked 
at the Royal College of Science in London for one year, under 
Professor Huxley, in his great course in zoology, and for a 
year and a half under a very good, but rather uninspiring 
teacher, Professor Judd, the geologist. I did also physics 
and astronomy. Altogether I had three full years of science 
study. The teaching of biology, as Huxley planned it, was 
a continuing, systematic, illuminating study of life, of the 
forms and appearances of life, of the way of life, of the inter- 
play of life, of the past of life, and the present prospect of 
life. It was a tremendous training in the sifting of evidence 
and the examination of appearances. Every man is likely 
to be biased, I suppose, in favor of his own educational 
course. Yet it seems to me that those three years of work 
were educational, that they gave a vision of the universe as 
a whole and a discipline and a power such as no other course, 
no classical or mathematical course, I have ever had a chance 
of testing, could do. I am so far a believer in a biological 
backbone for the college phase of education that I have se- 
cured it for my sons and I have done all I can to extend it 
in England.’’6° 

Mr. Wells’ attitude toward the “classics” is interesting. 
While the usual argument given for dropping Latin and Greek 
in the school course, is because of remoteness of interest, he 
says, they must sink into a secondary place because there are 
no longer any instructors competent to teach them. ‘“Mani- 
festly Greek must be dropped as a part of the general cur- 
riculum for a highly educated man, for the simple reason 
that now there are scarcely any competent teachers, and be- 
cause the sham of teaching it partially and pretentiously de- 
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moralizes the student. The claim of the clergy, etc., ‘to know 
Greek’ is one of the many corrupting lies in British intellec- 
tual life. . . . Latin, too, must either be reduced to the posi- 
tion of a study supplementary to the native tongue or brought 
up to an honest level of efficiency.”*! ‘The backbone of the 
educational process has been the teaching of Latin by men 
who can read, write and speak it, rather worse than a third- 
rate Babu speaks English, and an ancient Greek by teachers 
who half know this fine lost language. They do not expect 
any real mastery of either tongue by their students and hence 
no real mastery is ever attained. The boys and young men 
just muff at it for three times as long as would be needed 
to master completely both these tongues if they had live 
teachers, and so they acquire habits of busy futility and petty 
pedantry in all intellectual processes which haunt them 
throughout life.’’62 

The strongholds of the classical tradition in England, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, come in for a share of Mr. Wells’ ruth- 
less criticism. “The higher education in England and more 
particularly the educational process of Oxford and Cambridge 
which has been going on continuously since the Middle Ages, 
is practically in a state of suspense. They have stopped so 
completely that Mr. Spender (a writer in the Daily News) 
speculates whether they can ever pick up again and resume 
on the old lines. For my own part, as a father of two sons, 
I hope with all my heart that they will not. 

In contrast with Oxford and Cambridge, outgrowths of 
medizval education, Mr. Wells outlines the future university 
and the possibilities of university extension. “Can we extend 
college education over most or all of modern population? I 
don’t think we can, if we see it in terms of college building, 
classrooms, tutors, professors and the like. We have to raise 
the neglected problem, neglected so far as education goes, of 
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economy of effort, and we have to look once more at the new 
facility that our educational institutions have so far refused 
to utilize. Our European colleges and universities have a long 
and honorable tradition that owes much to the educational 
methods of the Roman Empire and the Hellenic world. This 
tradition was already highly developed before the days of 
printing, and long before the days when maps or illustra- 
tions were printed. The higher education, therefore, was 
still, as it was in the Stone Age, largely vocal. The absence 
of paper made a large amount of memorizing necessary... . 
We still use the lecture as the normal basis of instruction in 
our colleges . . . and we still prefer even a second-rate pro- 
fessor on the spot to the printed word of the ablest teacher 
at a distance. It would seem that the time has come to 
centralize our best teaching, to create a new sort of wide 
teaching professor who will teach not in one college but in 
many, and to direct the local professor to the more suitable 
task of insuring by a commentary, by organized critical work, 
that the text-book is duly read, discussed and compared with 
the kindred books in a college library. This means that the 
great teaching professors will not lecture. They may perhaps 
visit the colleges under their influence, but their basic instru- 
ment of instruction will be not a course of lectures but a book. 
They will carry out the dictum of Carlyle that the modern 
university is a university of books. Now the frank recogni- 
tion of the book and not the lecture as a substantial basis of 
instruction opens up a large and interesting range of possi- 
bilities. It releases the process of learning from its old servi- 
tude to place and time. It is no longer necessary for a stu- 
dent to go to a particular room, at a particular hour, to hear 
the golden words dropped from the lips of a particular 
teacher. The young man who reads at eleven o’clock in the 
morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will have no marked advantages over a young man, employed 
during the day, who reads at eleven o’clock at night in a bed 
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sitting-room in Glasgow. ... This release of the essentials 
of a college education from limitations of locality and time 
brought about by modern conditions, not only makes it un- 
necessary for man to come ‘up’ to college to be educated, but 
abolishes the idea that his educational effort comes to an 
end when he goes ‘down.’6® 

Modern education implies not only a greater spreading out 
to all youth, but to a continuance throughout life. “The idea 
has already been broached that men and women are no longer 
inclined to consider themselves as ever completely adult and 
finished; there is a growing disposition and a growing neces- 
sity to keep on learning as long as one lives.’’®+ 

As we attempt to sum up the liberal sweep and range of 
Wells’ thought on this subject of education, we realize that 
his method resembles his own definition of science. ‘“Analy- 
sis aimed at forecasting.’®> Education is analyzed as the 
civilizing force which has turned man from an unsocial, ego- 
tistical creature into a being capable of collective life. We 
may surmise the expanding co-operations of the future by 
token of the past. As education has been responsible for 
bringing mankind to its present state of civilization, so by 
intelligent direction may it realize the future World State 
towards which our destiny points. To Mr. Wells, education 
is “Socializing the individual” in its broadest sense, placing 
him where he belongs in time and space “from the first mere 
stir amidst the mud” on a “ball in space unfathomable,’’66 
up to the present day. Few minds, however, are capable of 
grasping this vast story of man’s adventure on earth and 
truly Mr. Wells merits Emerson’s dictum of the scholar as 
“Man Thinking,’’*? and courageously Mr. Wells puts his “own 
interpretation on things, and his own things for interpreta- 
tion.’’68 


63 H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilization, pp. 178, 179, 180. 
64 Ibid, pp. 181-182, 

65 Cf. 58, 

66 H. G. Wells, The Undying Fire, p. 197. 


67 Ralph Waldo Emerson, American Scholar, Vol. 1, p. 82. 
68 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Literary Ethics, Vol. 1, p. 160 
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“Putting Ideas Into Their Heads” 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Simmucmuunne HE sudden and unexpected revival of the so- 
= called “evolution” issue in America, through the 
T unaccountable behavior of a Southern State 
Legislature, is, after all, a matter of small 
 summancnnmems moment. For educated people the question was 
settled long ago; and the pitiable panics and 
= alarms of our own ultima Thule, when they first 
SUMMIT Hear the staggering radicalism of 1860 now or 
fifty years hence, need not interest us as a living issue per se. 
Darwin and Spencer and Huxley have nothing to fear from 
the legislatures of these United States; but for teachers who 
must choose between the decrees of bucolic Solons and the 
doctrines of the greatest thinkers of our race there is another 
and more absorbing problem involved. It is the problem of 
the iconoclasm always necessary in live teaching. 

In every community the teacher of young people ought to 
be advanced beyond the parents and elders of the students, 
and his ideas ought to seem daringly new in comparison with 
theirs. If not, he ought to resign his post and retire to his 
native farm, factory or office; for the unusual privilege given 
him has profited him nothing at all. (I am speaking, of 
course, of contemporary American towns, not of Europe or 
of ancient Athens.) Now if a teacher in the community has 
by chance absorbed some new truths unknown to the wisdom 
of his ancestors; and if he cares enough for the bright face 
of truth and the fate of posterity to impart his message to 
the young, he will find himself engaged in a conflict sooner 
or later. For it is the nature of human protoplasm to mani- 
fest acute protective irritability at the approach of new ideas, 
and if possible, to destroy them and their defenders utterly. 
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The teacher is soon on the defensive, and he may, besides, 
have an unpleasant struggle with his own conscience. 

No good teacher of children or young people who have be- 
gun to reason can escape this predicament. You may be hired 
by your fellow-citizens to teach nothing more noxious or 
subversive than spelling or business English, and yet the least 
touch of professional genius, or of the fatal philosophic love 
for the stern unity of all knowledge, will plunge you into 
trouble sooner or later. A harmless experience of my own 
will illustrate. I had been hired to teach business English; 
I had been commanded by my chief to drill my eminently 
practical classes in the pronunciation of commonly mutilated 
English words. Among these was the word absolutely. After 
a due explanation of the recessive accent, I ventured to add, 
“It is as commonly misused as it is mispronounced. It is a 
very strong philosophical word, implying unconditioned cer- 
tainty; more properly, unconditioned being. It is...” and 
I proceeded to explain in simple language the concept of the 
philosophical Absolute, according to the revelation and the 
law of Herbert Spencer. The class was fascinated. The old- 
est student was not more than sixteen, yet all of them were 
electrified with greedy interest. They wanted to know more. 
I defied them to give me an absolute truth. The contest waxed 
very keen. They stared open-mouthed at my proof that in 
infinity the whole can equal one of its parts. They began to 
shower me with questions which taxed my meager knowledge 
of astronomy, geology, anthropology, mathematics, and bi- 
ology. For the first time they were drunk with the thirst for 
knowledge; not neat, practical, irrelevant information, but 
the raw material for a philosophy. Finally came the inevit- 
able question: “What, then, of the Garden of Eden?” 

I hesitated a moment: not, I hope, from cowardice, but 
from the certainty that my answer might breed a poignant 
tragedy of doubt and distress in many a sensitive young 
adolescent mind. Yet there was only one answer that I could 
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conscientiously make, and I gave it as simply and undogmat- 
ically as I could. I told them what I think. 

For their next lesson my class went to another teacher, 
whose philosophy is very different from mine. It had been 
crystallized for her by saints and patriarchs centuries ago, 
and she rejoiced in all the certainty that comes of accepted 
authority. My class stormed at her with questions and the 
insistent desire to know of her absolute. She gave her an- 
swers, which were not mine. Back they came to me, clamor- 
ing: “You say one thing, and she says another. What are 
we to believe?” And I answered, “Believe neither of us. 
Ask others. Read. Think for yourself, and then choose.” 
So we sparred for several days. 

This, I submit, was the beginning of a real educational ex- 
perience: probably the first real one our students had encount- 
ered. But it remained only a beginning. The other teacher 
decided that our indirect debate should cease, because it was 
“putting ideas into their heads.” And when she became silent 
I too yielded. Spelling and commercial geography resumed 
their sway. 


II. 


Consider, for a moment, that indictment: “It is putting 
ideas into their heads.” Surely these words, coming from a 
teacher, should rouse the laughter of the gods, or the tears 
of the angels. For do they not express just what we are in 
the classroom to do? 

Here several voices will be raised in protest. ‘No, indeed,” 
some one will say, “you were hired to teach business English, 
and when you deserted the pronunciation of absolute to dis- 
course on Herbert Spencer’s cosmos, you were indulging in 
wicked propaganda.” My answer is that all propaganda 
ought, on the contrary, to be a delightful and exhilarating 
thing on most occasions; that it is dangerous only when one 
form alone is permitted and all others suppressed. Why 
start at a word? Since none of us is all-knowing, teaching 
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must often be propaganda of one sort or another. (Think 
of our history books, with their versions of our past wars!) 
In my own case, with the word absolute, every teacher in the 
school was free to combat my philosophy with a militant state- 
ment of his own—provided he had one. If every one of them 
had done so, how rich the experience might have been for 
the students! We might have recaptured in our school some 
of the enthusiasm and intellectual dazzle of the Athenian 
Stoa, or we might have started a few eager young people in 
a lifelong habit of thinking. Two or three, in those hun- 
dreds, would have been a worthy harvest! 

“But,” another will cry, “think of the mental anguish you 
cause these children when you suddenly confront them with 
a doubt!” I know. I too have had fine and sensitive young 
people come to me in torture and beg for a guiding word: 
“What shall I believe? How can I desert the beliefs of my 
fathers, and yet how can I shut my eyes to the new truths 
of my physics teacher?’ When I was in college it was whis- 
pered that the unconventional philosophical teachings of a 
certain professor had sown unhappiness in the minds of 
generations of sophomores, and had even wrecked the lives 
of several tender-minded creatures who could not endure the 
sudden sight of truth. Where, I ask, was the blame? In 
the previous training of these students, which had insulated 
them from truth, or in the revelation of truth abruptly by 
belated teachings? In justice to ourselves we must realize 
that there is but one answer to this question. I myself, for 
instance, had escaped the storm and stress of college skepti- 
cism by a very fortunate education and childhood. I had 
been made conversant with the beauty of many faiths and 
philosophies; I had heard the splendor of science discussed 
about me, and had devoured the books which were disquieting 
my classmates long before I entered college. Although I felt 
a certain indignation at the ordeal imposed on my less for- 
tunate friends, I do not remember that for a single moment 
I—or they—thought that the professor was wrong in speak- 
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ing as he did. Truth is a bitter and dangerous stimulant 
only if it is administered suddenly; never, if it has been the 
natural diet of a child from the beginning. 

A third objection is: “High school students are too young. 
Their immature minds are unfit to receive the whole truth 
about anything.” Again I disagree. Nowhere have I met 
human beings with more keenly receptive and critical minds, 
than among the young folk of high school age. No class has 
ever put more penetrating questions to me than the one 
that became inquisitive about the word absolute—not even 
my college classes, later. Of course, not all students in the 
‘teens care enough to become agitated about intellectual 
things; and even the chosen ones are protected by the im- 
measureable natural inertia of all minds when confronted 
with a challenging idea. We are all born sluggish-minded; 
and even the most brilliant teacher must exert superhuman 
effort to make a permanent impression—in the inculcation of 
ethics or a philosophy, I mean; not in the imparting of mere 
facts. The thought of a good meal or an evening’s enter- 
tainment will solace most of us for the keenest worries about 
creation and the destiny of the human race. But if there 
is any age at which the congenital sluggishness of our minds 
is least hopeless, that is between fourteen and twenty. If, 
then, a really living teacher is to touch any student vitally, 
it must be at this time, when the student is still “immature,” 
and the matter of his brain is still blessed with a certain 
amount of chemical instability. It is then or never in most 
cases, for after twenty a relentless hardening and shrivelling 
of the mind sets in for most of the population, and there is 
no more hope. No; a teacher need not be too sorely dismayed 
at the havoc to be caused by an exposition of the Absolute. 
Few will respond at all to his appeals, and of those few, still 
fewer will avoid the usual escapes of compromise, lassitude, 
or wilful self-blinding. 
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III. 


As teachers in the present civilization of the world we are 
summoned to a hopeless task. Everything is against us: the 
contemporary standards of ethics in all departments of hu- 
man activity; the monstrous maldistribution of the good 
things of the earth; the ignorance of our masters; the natural 
resistance of all minds to the learning of some new thing; 
the reticence forced upon us by the community concerning the 
very subjects of most vital importance for the adult welfare 
of our students. The time will come, we hope, when the ped- 
agogues in a better society will stare in incredulous amaze- 
ment at the mass of petty and unimportant information with 
which we feed our students, and at the burning essentials 
about which we say nothing. No teacher who reflects can 
escape moments of bitter shame and humiliation at the 
thought. But we must, nevertheless, hold fast to faith and 
courage in spite of all this, and envisage some glimpses of 
a future race of children, free and unafraid, who can receive 
joyfully the intricate knowledge of a great and harmonious 
truth from truly consecrated teachers. That time may never 
be, for the greatly inferior beings who now inhabit the globe 
seem to be obstinately intent on their own destruction by 
war and civilization and competition; but for us remains the 
task of working with hope even while we face the worst, 
as if in spite of everything we still believe that the better 
age may come. 
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He It Was 


OLGA ACHTENHAGEN, MAYVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


2 


Min KY it was who made it live for me, as the artist 
can make all things live.” High tribute, that, 

Lt coming from R. L. S.; yet no more than we 

oo TUNA SHANE 


may pay to many whose masterpieces are con- 
fined to a splattering of red ink on theme tablets. 

Who gave you Pippa’s faith that “All’s right 

with the world?” Who made you a part of 
Smmmcmme«ry “that fair order which had vowed to reverence 
high honor?” Who challenged you with Andrea’s regret: 
“Oh, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp—or what’s 
a Heaven for?” Who first made you thrill to the magic pass- 
word of “Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, Wisdom, Strength, 
and Courtesy, Jungle Favor go with thee?” 

Was it Browning, Tennyson, Kipling? Skilful writers, ac- 
claimed geniuses they are; but somehow, I believe it was the 
man behind the desk who made them a part of the real you, 
who intangibly gave you the power to “create a world for 
every day, and store a dream for every night.” At the time 
you knew not the value of the gift; today, you know not where 
to find the giver. 

Learn from R. L. S. how you may show your gratitude. 
He has said: “Memories are a fairy gift which cannot be 
worn out in using. After a dozen services in various tales, 
the little sunbright pictures of the past still shine in the 
mind’s eye.... “You may choose from the heritage of 
centuries, but somewhere, somehow, you must find sunbright 
pictures and fairy gifts for the children who come to you. 
They who found them for you ask no greater return. 

Suggested reading (call it outside reading if you will, but 
see that it is “outside” in name only!), next to classroom 
discussion, remains the most interesting, effective, and—wel] 
you know the truth thereof!—the most dangerous method of 
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giving to the pupils what they may never possess unless you 
give it to them. Are we agreed on the purpose of such read- 
ing: to interest the child, not only in the best literature, but 
in that which is best for him? 

With that purpose in mind, use every effort to plan your 
campaign. As a professor of education has said: “You must 
study to sell your product, as a life-insurance agent does. 
Nobody comes to get it, yet it’s the most important product 
on the market.” 

Choose carefully every book on your list: put a book there 
not because you think it should be read, nor because it has 
always been on the list, but because you have read it and 
know that the pupil will receive from it both pleasure and 
profit. Then, and then only, can you look the child in the 
eye and say with friendly understanding: “You’ll like this 
book.” A Junior recently told me, boy fashion: “I’m glad 
you didn’t put The Last of the Mohicans on the list. That 
volume of bunk has been on every list I’ve ever seen... .” 
That boy read a five-hundred-page edition of Les Miserables 
and Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln within ten days. He 
told me later, ‘“‘They were the bee’s knees!” Then he added, 
almost apologetically, “They held my interest from begin- 
ning to end, although they aren’t the type of books usually 
found on reading lists.” Merely a question of values. 

You talk about the “developing individual in the making,” 
and “the school existing for the child”; yet you would hand 
a class of twenty-five a list of eight or ten books and say: 
“You and you and you read five of these books by ." 
Does that method develop individuals who will love good 
books? Ten to one it will result in a class-hatred of alt 
books, antagonism toward English in general and the teacher 
in particular, and—but let the pupil tell you. Several were 
commenting to me on the short list. One said: “It grates 
on my nerves to be told I have to read a certain book. With 
a longer list, I feel I am given the privilege cf deciding for 
myself what I want to read.” Another added, “It makes us 
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more independent and we’ll be more apt to continue reading 
in later life if the start we receive in school gives us a favor- 
able impression.” The best student in a class said: “Using 
a short, required list, I read the books because I had to. I 
didn’t enjoy them and as a result I forgot what I read as 
soon as the book was back on the library shelf. This new 
list is long enough to give a real choice, and the books are 
ever so interesting. I have read Candle-Lightin’ Time, Gen. 
Booth Enters Heaven, Joan and Peter, The Amazing Inter- 
lude, and The Honorable Peter Stirling, and I enjoyed each 
one more than all the other books that I ever read on a re- 
quired list.” Isn’t that worth the additional time one needs 
to compile a longer list?” 

Another pupil told me with all candor that it made him 
“feel stubborn” to be given a short, required list; that there 
was “always a rush to get the specified books,” and that you 
have to read “the one you can get and not the one you waz't.” 
Have you ever antagonized even one person against good 
literature? Far too many of us must plead guilty to that 
charge. The Junior girl who told me that “the attitude with 
which one reads makes a great deal of difference; it is human 
nature to dislike the things you are obliged to do,” has gone 
farther than many teachers to solve the “problem of outside 
reading.” 

Do you ever talk to your classes about the books on your 
list, except to say: “Remember now, the first book report 
is due ?” Nowhere will it pay you as well to advertise. 
The children can choose more easily if you will group the 
books, using suggestive headings. As an example, we used 
the following method: books like Kenilworth and Ben Hur 
were listed under “History You’ll Sit Up Nights to Read”; 
The Nigger of the Narcissus and Buried Alive, under “In 
Which Things Happen”; In Ole Virginia, Hungry Hearts, 
and Hunters of the Great North, under “People and Places 
You’d Like to See”; Vanity Fair and A Daughter of the Mid- 
dle Boarder, under “About People Your Age—Some Younger, 
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Some Older”; The Blue Bird and The Maker of Dreams, under 
“Plays You’d Like to See’; and The Strenuous Life and Out 
of the Shadow, under “By Those We Admire.” 

Bring one or two of the books to class and read a para- 
graph here and there, enough to suggest the story. Twenty 
people signed up for To Have and to Hold in one day, fifteen 
for Jeremy, and as many for Chimney Smoke, after a few 
minutes of advertising. As in any business, you must know 
your wares before you try to sell them; therefore I repeat, 
put on your list only those books which you have read. 

Make friends of your publishers and book-sellers. Thev 
will be glad to give you catalogs and announcements of new 
books. Appeal to the curiosity of the children by making 
posters to advertise the books on the list. Use the picture 
of an author or an illustration from his book, add a quotation, 
and that’s all you need. Clip the book reviews and let your 
buying public know what others think about what you recom- 
mend. To illustrate: we found, in a Christmas catalog a 
very striking picture of a ship outlined against a crimson 
sky. Above it we printed: “Who hath desired the sea?” 
Below, were Hovey’s Sea Gypsy, and a list of our books about 
the sea. Children say little about such things, but library 
statistics will show you results. 

The question arises, “How many books shall we require?” 
Why require any? Make your list long enough, interesting 
enough, then advertise, and there will be no need to require. 
The class will substitute the books you want them to read 
for the books they have been reading. Within two weeks 
after a list of eighty-five books was given to ninety children, 
ninety-four books had been read, and only ten of our one 
hundred twenty-five copies were in the library. 

Since the reading is not required, no one feels he is gaining 
anything by reporting on a book he has not read. That dis- 
penses with the all too prevalent custom of “getting by” with 
book reports. After a pupil finishes a book, he comes in to 
tell me. I make a note of the date and the name of the 
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book on his catalog card; then I ask him, quite casually and 
unconcernedly, “How’d you like it?” Frequently the answer 
is given before I have a chance to ask the question. Isn’t 
it sufficient guarantee that the book has been read when a 
student says: “I was dead to the world when I read that. 
I didn’t even bother about whispering”; or, “My mother 
doesn’t know what’s the matter; I haven’t read a book for 
ages, and I finished this in two days.” Not one has said, 
“IT don’t see why we have to read these old books,” but many 
have come in to tell me, “I’m sorry I’ve finished it.” 

Suppose someone is disappointed in a book, as was a girl 
in one of my classes. She told me she had read Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush, and that she didn’t like it. My answer 
was: “Why did you finish it?” “Well,” came her reply, “I 
don’t like to start things I can’t finish. Oh—it wasn’t so 
bad, after I got used to the dialect. And I did like the part 
about his mother’s sermon.” Another girl told me she read 
The Servant In the House “because it sounded like a mystery 
story’; after reading it, she very frankly told me “the plot 
was so evident I was bored to death.” Shouldn’t you prefer 
an honest, unfavorable comment to one which praised the 
book, and was insincere? With a short list, that girl would 
probably have blamed me for putting the play on the list; 
as it is, she has eighty-four other books from which to 
choose. She came in the very next day to tell me she had 
started to read Parnassus on Wheels, and was enjoying it 
even more than she thought she would. 

A splendid student read half of The Bent Twig, then said 
she didn’t intend to finish it. Again, I prefer to have her 
come in of her own free will and tell me that, than to encour- 
age deceit by requiring the reading of certain books. Before 
the girl left, she asked for another type of book, and with the 
long list, I could give it to her. 

The pupils bring their personal copies of books to school, 
and we keep a circulating library of our own on my desk. 
I encourage them to come to me for books, and not a period 
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goes by without several dropping in, with “Got anything 
good?” They suggested that each one pay twenty-five cents, 


so that we might buy twenty new books. At the end of the ° 


year, they will give the books to the library. A representa- 
tive committee from the four classes chose the books, and 
when I saw the list I gave them credit for more good judg- 
ment than I thought they possessed. They chose such books 
as The Three Musketeers, Jeremy and Hamlet, Croaton, From 
the Deep Woods to Civilization, Play the Game, The Haunted 
Bookshop, Maria Chapdelaine, Parnassus on Wheels, Tell 
England, and The Fascinating Stranger. 

The children feel free to suggest additions to the list. True, 
some of those suggestions were Edgar Guest’s poems, Edgar 
Rice Burrough’s novels and Scaramouche. The girl who sug- 
gested Scaramouche came in later to tell me she had thought 
it over and decided I’d “‘better not put it on.” But, to com- 
pensate, there have been suggested, Twelfth Night, Macbeth, 
Lorna Doone, In the Days of Poor Richard, and Stalky and 
Company. It is hardly necessary to add that not all of the 
suggested additions are made. 

Truly, the results of carefully planned, suggested reading 
for your students can bring to you more sheer joy than any 
other phase of your work. Of course, there are days when 
you despair, but there are also the days when someone, with 
shining eyes, comes in to say, “It was the best ever, and I’d 
never have read it if you hadn’t told me about it.” And 
always, whether you are deep in discouragement, or radiant 
with the wonder of it all, the one who “made things live” for 
you will be saying, as no one but Kipling could say it: 


“After me cometh a Builder, 
Tell him, I too, have known.” 
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A Rating Scale For Practice Teachers 


J. S. KINDER, PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


re may seem an unpropitious time to advance 
= arguments for a teacher’s rating scheme, since 
| so much of the professional literature at the 
moment is berating these devices. Notwith- 
standing the many criticisms which are being 
hurled at teacher rating cards, they continue 
to be used, and in increasing numbers. As a 
result of so many criticisms the scales are being 
constructed more scientifically and the purposes for which 
they are to be used are changing somewhat. Originally, they 
were schemes for measuring teachers for the benefit of the 
administration. They still are, as is shown by the results 
of a questionnaire sent out by King.! 
“Reasons generally given for rating teachers ranked in 
the order of importance by 92 city superintendents from 39 
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states: Rank 
To promote teaching efficiency ..................26. 1 
To stimulate teachers to improve themselves in service 2 
To eliminate the unfit teacher ..................6. 3 
re 4 
To serve as a basis for salary increases ............ 5.5 
To aid in supervision of teaching .................. 5.5 
To give private information to principal and superin- 
a a ili a in a ca ae Sere aha aleait ." 


But to the original administrative uses it will be noted that 
they are being used very largely for the purpose of helping 
the teacher improve her teaching. Duplicates of the ratings 
by principal and supervisor are being handed to the teacher 
and used as the basis of conferences on the subject of im- 


1 King, LeRoy A. The Present Status of Teacher Rating; American School- 
board Journal, February, 1925, p. 44 
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provement. A still newer development is the issuing of 
rating schemes which have been devised for the exclusive 
use of the teachers. 

Practically all the literature on the subject deals with the 
rating of teachers in service. It is no less important that 
we attempt a similar use of the scales with teachers in prepa- 
ration. It is obvious that a scale which is classed as an 
excellent one for the regular teacher is not necessarily so 
well suited to the rating of the practice teacher. In fact, there 
is no scale which adequately serves both purposes. With these 
facts in mind, the Department of Education at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women has been for several years ex- 
perimenting with scales suited solely to the practice teacher. 
The result is the following scale: 


PRACTICE TEACHERS’ RATING SCALE. 





2 >, E 8 
6 0 = wo © 
#88 3 8 & 
Sisieaiens inemnsisieadnnd PS & 4 5 
1, PERSONALITY 
a. appearance, dress, hair, posture, etc.....|...].../...]...| 
MeO. <aieaath xox Ka Waws Abe acee eens ieulenuteeuiasen 
c. energy and general health............. 3a 
d. confidence, self-reliance .............. | | 
e. disposition, manner ..............0-. Leakey ek waarmee Se 
2. PREPARATION FOR CLASS 
a. aim—definite, worthy ................ ccc tan aaea sales 
b. knowledge of content of lesson......... | 
ec. organization of content of lesson....... PireslaawheeShaae teu 
d. resourcefulness—use of library, maps, 
UE WI ONE. vnc cnncdw anes sins bin Shae ecee aaa 
e. quality of lesson planned............. D alaret wsdiae 
3. CLASS PROCEDURE 
a. review—continuity with preceding work!...|...| Na 
b. assignments—clear, definite, logical....|...]...]/...|/...| 
ae ee re | ieee ee aise 
d. skill in testing results................ Jidalea shawatonats 


e. results—aim achieved, summaries and 
conclusions properly drawn............ ike Plbewapeeeeed 
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1, METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


a. motivation—incentives, relation of ma- 


b. impartiality, fairness ................ | 
e. considers individual differences........ 
ee eee ae Lets ladtid keeles 
e. commendable discipline .............. 
5. ATTITUDE 

a. interest—enthusiasm, desire to make good)... 

b. promptness and regularity of attendance)... 

ec. commendable aggressiveness .......... 

d. profits by advice and criticism......... 

e. cooperation—with teachers, pupils...... 


6. NATIVE INTELLIGENCE 
a. adaptability to environment ........... 
b. meets emergencies quickly............. 
ce. desirable sense of humor.............. 
ge a. ne 
RD eee het tW eo 6 6 eee Kas sec eerie 
PE .-citeun were vensaeaed as jah 
Directions—Check (,/) after each factor in the appropriate space. 
Units of difference within a column may be shown by placing check to 
right of column, if practice teacher is strong; to left of column if weak; 
in middle of column if average value is to be shown. 
TOTAL is total number of checks for each column. 


I I isa i de AN ah int ag by ecu e aa SPS Lo era aee? 
me ae ey.) ne iar 
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It will be noticed that many traits or factors found on the 
usual rating scale are omitted. Among these are such fac- 
tors as—interest in the community, visits made to the homes 
of pupils, moral influence on the pupils, and many others. 
Likewise, it will be noticed that considerable emphasis has 
been placed upon the actual teaching of the class. The scale 
allows the supervisor to grade the lesson plans on the rating 
scale as the class is taught. Interest, enthusiasm, desire to 
make good, promptness and regularity of attendance, and 
confidence and self-reliance are considerations of greater 
import than the number of visits to the homes of pupils from 
the standpoint of rating the practice teacher. 
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Furthermore, rating scales with practice teachers, to be 
effective, should be designed or modified to fit the conditions 
under which the practice teaching is given. The scale for 
rating the teacher in the college-maintained model school will 
vary from the scale for the practice teacher who secures her 
training under the watchful wing of the regular teacher in 
the public schools. 

The practice teachers under my supervision secure their 
training in certain selected public schools of the city. The 
plan of training teachers co-operatively by the college and 
the public schools has been described elsewhere.?2. The point 
is that certain variations are not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary where the practice teacher goes into the room of a 
regularly employed public school teacher for one or two hours 
of teaching daily. The practice teacher under these circum- 
stances has no control over pupil retardation; what borders 
or posters shall be placed upon the blackboard, and to only 
a slight degree such matters as care of the classroom. 

Every practice teacher knows that in addition to a mark- 
ing of her lesson plans, and reactions at the weekly critique 
meetings, there will be various ratings of her teaching by 
the supervisor and the regular teacher with whom she is 
working. The number of ratings by these two individuals 
varies. Sometimes the practice teachers are asked to rate 
themselves, although it must be confessed that so far little 
use has been made of these self-ratings, largely because of 
the belief that there is a considerable tendency towards over- 
estimation of self. Some writers, however, maintain that 
the tendency toward underestimation is as prevalent and 
marked as the former.‘ In all cases, those to be rated are 
acquainted with the scale by which they will! be rated. When 
all the ratings for each teacher are completed, a composite 


2 Kinder, J. S. Training Teachers on the Co-operative Plan; American 
Educational Digest, September, 1924, p. 6ff. 
3 Knight, F. B. and Franzen, R. H. Pitfalls in Rating Schemes: Journal 
of Educational Psychology, April, 1922, p. 204. 
Cogan, Conklin, and Hollingworth. School and Society, 11: 171-179, 1915. 
4 Green, George H. The Mind in Action; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, p. vi. 


Cattell, McKeen. American Men of Science; The Science Press. 
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rating of the ratings by the supervisor and the regular teacher 
is made. The average correlation of the ratings of these two 
individuals for the past two years is +.511. Rugg, in speak- 
ing of ratings of officers in camp during the war, states that 
seldom do the marks by two raters for a given individual 
on a given trait vary more than one column on the rating 
card.5 The above correlation does not bear this out. The 
following table is a random sample which shows the ratings 
of supervisor (S) and regular teacher (R) for each of the 
six parts of the rating card: 
































TABLE I. 

Practice “en Factor Total 
teacher 1 2 3 4 5 6 rat ings 
238 | 17S | 18S | 19S | 248 | 238 | 124 

A 21R 20R 20R 19R 22K 21R | 123 
Total 44 37 38 | 388 46 44 247 

16S 16S 14S 19S 23S 218 | 109 

B 23R 23R | 22R | 22R | 25R 25R | 140 
Total | 39 39 36 41 48 46 249 

19S 20S 148 178 20S 208 110 

C 18R 15R 14R 17R 20R 16R 100 
Total 37 35 28 | 34 0 36 210 

16S 168 17S 18S 18S 18S 103 

D 19R 20R 19R 17R 18R isR | 111 
Total 35 36 36 35 | 36 36 =! 214 


The maximum score for each factor is 25, or a possible 
maximum total of 150; or, if we include the ratings of both 
supervisor and regular teacher, a possible grand total of 300. 
The values of each factor are obtained by assigning numeri- 
cal values to the columns of the rating scale, i.e., 1 is given 
to “unsatisfactory,” 2 to “poor,” 3 to “medium,” 4 to “good,” 
and 5 to the column “excellent.” If a teacher is rated in col- 


5 Rugg, H. O. Is the Rating of Human Character Possible: Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, January and February, 1922. 
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umn “excellent” twice and column —— three times, for the 
five traits of any factor, her score is 2 x 5 plus 3 x 4 or 22. 
The maximum could obviously be had ss by being rated in 
column “excellent” on all five of the traits of a factor. The 
following sample shows the rating of Practice Teacher A of 
Table 1, for the first factor only, as given by the supervisor: 





' 2 
2> g © 
=e s = 
a5 § 3 8 & 
Aa) S } ~ oO 4 
Pe & 2 S& B 
1 2 3 + 5 
1, PERSONALITY 

a. appearance, dress, hair, posture... | | | /Vv 

MW senasinseecerccvev vations | | | V 

e. energy and general health........ | | } a lV 

d. confidence, self-reliance ......... | 

e. disposition, manner ............ | ¥ | 


It is common to reinforce the validity of tests or rating 
schemes by ascertaining the relationship which exists be- 
tween the scale and grades made in various lines of endeavor. 
The following tabulation shows the correlations which exist 
between the ratings by the regular teacher, the supervisor, 
and the combined ratings of these two with the three stand- 
ards of (a) grades made in all courses taken during the four 
years in college, (b) grades made in the courses in education 
and psychology, and (c) scores on the Army Alpha. These 
figures were found by the Spearman Rank Method and are 
uncorrected for attentuation: 





TABLE II. 
Ratings by Ratings by Ratings 
____ regular teacher supervisor __ combined 
General course ...| .588—-.12 | ~ 632+.107 | .688+.094 | 
Education only ...| .570+.15 | .667+.096 | .604+.11 
Army Alpha ..... | .3894+.187 | A11+.18 | .5387+.155 | 


It is the prev ailing opinion ‘that, while these correlations 
are not unusually high, they are sufficiently high to justify 
the continued use of the scale. There must always be a 
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watchful effort to guard the individual judgments against all 
personal elements. The best results are obtained by the 
combination of several ratings. It was found that when the 
practice teacher was rated by one, two, three and four judges, 
and correlated with scores on the Army Alpha, that the cor- 
relations increased with the number of ratings; for example: 
one judge .394, two judges .537, three judges .569, and four 
judges .574. There is no doubt of the increased reliability 
of the ratings with the use of several judges; however, in 
the rating of practice teachers it is usually impossible to 
secure ratings by more than two or three individuals. 

The value derived from the use of a scale with practice 
teachers lies in the fact that it affords the following: 

1. A guide for self-improvement. 

2. Concrete basis for conferences. 

3. Partial basis for a marking system. 

4. Freedom from any hint of partiality by the regular 
teachers. 

5. An objective measure of improvement for the super- 
visor. 

6. Partial basis upon which to make recommendations to 
school officers. 

7. Analysis of application of method and principle under 
working conditions. 

8. It serves to acquaint the teacher in preparation with 
that which she will find when she enters the service. 


Aspects of Vocational Guidance 
THEODORE W. NOON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


IV 


Discuss the relative advantages to the child 
in filling several positions during the course 
of a year as against sticking to one job. 


OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
“A Rolling Stone Gathers No Moss.” 


II. Discussion 
A. It is perfectly normal for a normal child to show a 
wide interest and therefore “work at” several jobs. 
This work is in the nature of “try-out” courses. 
The child should have a broad foundation of useful 
experiences. 
Value of initiative 
Status of the exceptional child who sticks to his job. 
Methods by which turn-over is being reduced, and 
enormous waste conserved. 
(a) Part-time school 
(b) Scope of work of same 
III. Conclusion 
No sweeping rule can be made to fit all cases, for every 
case is different. 
(a) Contribution of child psychology 
(b) Recognition by i. industry, ii. society, of the 
normal interests of the child who is employed. 
The majority of people, called upon to make an immediate 
reply to this question, would say that “a rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” The position would be taken that it was far better 
to stick to ONE JOB. This, however, is on the surface. If 
statistics were presented, I believe it would be found that 
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1 See March, April, and May Nos. of Education. 
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there is a great deal of “rolling’’ even in the course of one 
year among children who are employed. This is not without 
its advantages: 

I. It is perfectly normal for a normal child to show a wide 
interest and therefore seek jobs that do not resemble each 
other in the least. 

II. Such jobs are in the nature of “‘try-out’”’ courses and 
have value in assisting the child to find himself. 

III. Modern industry looks upon the child employee under 
sixteen years of age as a liability. If, therefore, the child is 
employed, why should he not make the best use of that employ- 
ment? Why should he not sample this job or that job and 
thus lay the foundation of a broad general knowledge. We 
know that the knowledge thus acquired, at its best, will be 
rather narrow in scope. Why force the child to stick to one 
job when he is simply seeking an important “knowledge” 
which society really ought to give him by the right kind of 
public education suited to his needs and capacities. 

IV. To create a public opinion that advocates “sticking to 
ONE JOB,” in the case of the majority of children who are 
employed tends to destroy initiative. There is a real danger 
therefore in such a course. We may secure efficiency, but we 
want something in addition to efficiency. We want skill, 
knowledge. We want social understanding. This the child 
who is employed may be able to gain, in a rather crude way, 
by “rolling” from one job to another. Such a course is far 
better for society than the suppression of all initiative. 

We may say, therefore, that for the majority of children 
in industry, it is far better for 

a. the individual child 

b. for society at large 
if the child seeks try-out experiences from various jobs, there- 
by laying a foundation of useful experiences. If that foun- 
dation is too narrow, we will find that later on the whole 
structure is in danger of toppling over. 
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There are exceptional cases, however, where it may be 
better for the child to remain on the job. This is true, espe- 
cially if the child is somewhat more mature, if he gives evi- 
dence of knowing what he wants. Has the child in question 
gained a broad foundation of useful experiences in other ways, 
or is he gaining that experience while still on the job? If so, 
he may well “stick to his last.”” This is encouraged by attend- 
ing school on a part-time basis. The subject-matter that the 
boy takes up in this school may be 


I. advanced work along the line of his present job. 
II. try-out courses in occupational field. 


III. general education, essential in any job. 

In other words the child who sticks to one job is seeking a 
broad foundation of useful experiences through related work 
in the school. This is as it should be. Employers are not slow 
to recognize this and thus cut down the enormous present 
TURN-OVER in industrial and commercial pursuits. It is sim- 
ply meeting in a practical way, adapted to the needs and 
capacities of the child, a fundamental principle of child psy- 
chology. It is “up to us” as educators either to direct the 
normal interests of the child who is employed or else he will 
try, all too often in a wasteful way, to direct himself. Certain 
superior children, aided by chance, succeed. They are cited 
by advocates of the “laissez faire” principle in employment. 
The ninety-five per cent waste product is “passed by on the 
other side.” 











Pre-Schools in 1925 


GENEVIEVE L. LYFORD, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION 


minnie’ NGT,AND has done much in pre-school work both 
= at Oxford and London; the United States has 
E been establishing pre-schools for the last five 
years. We must not confuse the pre-school with 
Lateieiiiainaail the old-time nursery school which took care of 
babies while the parent was earning the daily 
: wages. True, it fulfilled its mission, for it 
eo MMMM? looked after the physical needs of the infant. 
The pre-school is attempting a scientific study of the child 
from two years old to kindergarten age, which is usually con- 
sidered four years. 

The pre-school aims to study the child during the habit- 
forming period, in order to improve his health, give him a 
chance for the best in education, and help to establish better 
home relationships. The pre-school concerns not only the 
educator or teacher, but the psychologist, nurse, physician, 
home economics dietitian, the physical education teacher, and 
the mother. The mother is named last, but is by no means 
least. She is not necessarily poor or self-supporting but a 
wide-awake, interested mother desiring the advice and co- 
operation of all the above experts in order to perfect the 
equipment of her child so that he may develop physically, 
mentally, and morally to the highest possible attainments of 
which he is capable. Such development is necessary to make 
worth-while citizens, able to bring about a new world order 
and international harmony and peace. 

The mother works hand in hand with all the specialists 
concerned with her child’s development, keeping up the high 
standards of living in the home and filling out daily record 
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sheets of the child’s health and mental habits, or improve- 
ments in such habits. It is indeed an interesting sight to 
see a group of experts working side by side with the mother 
doing everything possible to give her child the necessary 
equipment for living in our complex social environment and 
sharing in its tremendous responsibilities. The teacher in the 
pre-school has to have special training, and the most scien- 
tific research study is essential. 

If we are making surveys of the pre-schools of this coun- 
try we may begin in Boston with the Ruggles Street Nursery 
school under Miss Abigail A. Eliot. Children from many 
nationalities are gathered here. On entering the building 
one sees the children removing their own wraps and hanging 
them up. They move naturally about the different rooms and 
playgrounds; little cots are provided for them to rest on, 
and a hot lunch is given to them at noon, which they serve 
to their little friends and themselves. Dr. D. A. Thom is 
giving much time and service in the health clinic of this 
school. He says, “The habit clinic has for its objective the 
healthy development of the mental aspect of the child’s life, 
beginning at a time when methods of prevention rather than 
the cure can be utilized.” 

The Cambridge Nursery School may come next in our sur- 
vey. It, also, is under the supervision of Miss Eliot and in 
charge of one of her graduates. It is located in an attractive 
little bungalow and is a fresh-air school. This school is con-. 
ducted much as the one in Ruggles Street, the only difference 
being that the environment and building are far more at- 
tractive, the playgrounds more desirable, and the equipment. 
more artistic. 

On North Bennett Street we find Miss Grace Caldwell in 
charge of a pre-school which is connected with the work of 
the Women’s Industrial Union. Miss Caldwell is doing a 
wonderful piece of work with the children in this very poor 
district of Boston. Her aim is to break up bad habits and 
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to follow and assist children as they advance through the 
grades. She keeps her daily records much as do the teachers 
in the other schools. Unfortunately, there are no standard- 
ized record sheets, but each group of workers is striving to 
perfect these record sheets, hoping very soon that they can 
come to some agreement on the type of points to be recorded. 

Typical self-initiated activities in our pre-schools are tying 
shoes, taking off wraps, putting on wraps, hand-washing, at- 
tempts at correct speech, work and play with blocks, playing 
in the sand, painting, hammering nails into boards, climbing 
on “jungle-gym”’, sliding on slides, swinging on a rope ladder, 
and playing on a see-saw or rocking-board, assisting in mak- 
ing cots, setting table, clearing table, and many other things 
suggested by the pre-school and home environment. 

Coming to New York City, we find excellent work in the 
pre-school of the Lower Primary being carried on by Miss 
Rankin in the room across the hall from Milbrook Chapel; 
also in the demonstration nursery school (at 71 Old Broad- 
way) of the Institute of Child Welfare Research under 
Dr. Bess Cunningham, with Miss Marian Walker as direc- 
tress. The City and Country School with the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments is doing some exceptionally outstanding 
work for the pre-school child. The school at Greenwich House 
on Barrow Street, also a Jewish school on the east side, and 
several other schools, are attempting some pre-school work 
that is very well worth while, for they are using modern 
equipment and educational skill combined to meet the needs 
of the young child in a scientific way. Here domestic and 
creative activities, and the training in formation of right 
health and social habits fill the child’s day. 

As we travel westward we find the most noted pre-school 
of our country in Detroit, Michigan. It is the Merrill-Palmer 
School, under the supervision of Miss Edna N. White. This 
school is housed in the three buildings which formerly in- 
cluded the Freer Art Gallery. This makes an ideal environ- 
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ment for the pre-school. Two of the expert teachers are 
English and were trained in England; many of the staff of 
workers live on the premises and give their entire time to 
the interests of the school. There is always a long waiting 
list for entrance, as the people in Detroit realize the great 
advantage derived by a child who is allowed to attend. The 
records are most carefully kept, and the mother keeps her 
records, to be handed to the school. 

West of the Mississippi we find a careful study of the pre- 
school child being made by Dr. B. T. Baldwin in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. A small building is given over to the 
pre-school. Here the children come for their physical and 
mental tests. Babies as young as three months or seven 
months old have their tests even as the two-year-old or three- 
year-old has his test. The pre-school is held only in the morn- 
ing; children varying in age from two and a half to four 
years come in different groups remaining one hour. Dr. Bald- 
win with the aid of his students who are working for their 
Doctor’s Degree has made several interesting mental tests, 
and devised apparatus for physical measurements. 

The pre-school is attempting a scientific piece of work. If 
the hope of the world lies in education, then it is up to the 
kindergarten to carry on this scientific start made in the pre- 
school. Many of our best kindergartens are doing this very 
thing and are succeeding. These successes would, however, 
make an interesting account in themselves. 








American Notes—Editorial 


During the passing summer season many of us have been getting 
exercise, enjoyment, vegetables and flowers, and aching, but strength- 
ened, muscles, in the garden. No doubt our reflections as we worked 
have evolved new sympathies and understandings that will be helpful 
in our vocation. There is something that is human and fundamental 
in garden work. In the first few sentences in the good Book we read 
that “Jehovah God planted a garden eastward in Eden and out of 
the ground made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, 
and good for food; the tree of life also is in the midst of the garden 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil”. There is a splendid 
opportunity to mature, and bring to fruition, that which is beautiful 
and good, in gardening; and to weed out and destroy that which is 
ugly and useless. There are vast possibilities in the life-forces which 
are active in the things that are growing everywhere about us. Luther 
Burbank has wrought seeming miracles in the dooryard, with the 
common or even noxious weeds and antagonistic cacti. Most any 
of us can do the same—creating beauty where there has been ugli- 
ness and turning waste into serviceableness, crookedness into sym- 
metry, paucity into plenty. 

So we find that it is but a step from the task of the garden to 
the higher task of the teacher. This fact is crystallized in the ex- 
pressive and beautiful German word “Kindergarten.” The school is 
a garden; and in turning from our vacation to our vocation we can 
take up our task of teaching with the thought that we are doing in 
the intellectual and spiritual realms that which we were doing in 
the material field of the garden. We are making fruitful and beauti- 
ful that which otherwise might have been barren or ugly and un- 
productive. 

Have you ever had the joy and satisfaction of having a boy or girl 
come to you and say with a glowing expression of heart-felt sincer- 
ity: “You can never fully know what you did for me when you were 
my teacher; you made life real and great and beautiful; you did 
not simply hear the lesson recited: you told me of my faults, 
with love and kindness in your tones, and helped me to get rid of 
them ; you imparted your own faith and power and purity to me, and 
inspired me with like ideals”? 

It is the high privilege and rewarding satisfaction of the true 
teacher that he or she may become a creator of life and strength and 
beauty to the “immortelles” of the school garden. 
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The chief end in view in all forms and processes of education is 
to give the individual (1) knowledge of truth; (2) ability to use all 
his personal powers at their maximum capacity; and (3) the dispo- 
sition and will to use them for the highest good of others. In so doing, 
the individual fits into the scheme of life and justifies his individuality. 

Today, the tendency is toward specialization. The individual who 
pays attention to certain lines of achievement and works along these 
lines until he knows more about them than others and secures the 
ability to meet their requirements better than any one else, becomes 
an expert. He wins the praise of his fellow men and his services are 
at a premium. 

Our fathers educated their children mainly for character (especially 
for moral and religious ideals). Gradually, as the somewhat con- 
tracted sphere of early Puritan life expanded into national and inter- 
national dimensions, the demand was created for leaders in all fields 
of human endeavor. Business began to seek experts along various 
lines; and the technique of commerce made necessary a kind of 
education that was not called for by the simple agricultural pursuits 
of our fathers. Many new tools and accessories were needed, and 
the inventive genius of the race responded to the necessities of the 
situation. The development of tools and methods has been phe- 
nomenal. We now have command of forces and we have machines 
and processes that would have astounded those of a former genera- 
tion. Man’s subjection of the material world is a wonderful achieve- 
ment. His knowledge of Nature’s laws and his ability to harness 
them to his use and make them contribute to his health and con- 
venience seem also miraculous. And the tale is not yet wholly told. 

We praise, deservedly, those who show special ability to use the 
discoveries and inventions of modern times. Take the matter of 
typewriting and shorthand as an example. Think of the laborious 
methods of the letter-writing and book-keeping of a century ago! 
Contrast these with the conditions in our day. A few weeks ago, at 
Omaha, a student in a school of shorthand in New York won his 
way to fame as the World’s Champion Shorthand Writer. He had 
studied the Gregg system in the High School of Commerce in New 
York and is now a student in New York University. In the Omaha 
contest there were 3445 words read to the contestants at the rate 
of 198 words a minute on literary matter, 233 a minute on a Judge’s 
charge to the Jury, and 258 words a minute on Testimony—each for 
five minutes’ duration. Martin Dupraw made but one error on each 
test. What would our fathers have said if they had been told that 
their grandchildren or great-grandchildren would be able to perform 
such miracles as this would then have seemed to them? And think 
of the value of such ability to translate thought into action! 
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The American people are spending two billion dollars annually on 
education. If our courses of study and methods of instruction are 
ten per cent inefficient, the resultant economic waste is two hundred 
million dollars annually. Who will maintain for a moment that 
our courses of study and methods of instruction are as much as 
ninety per cent efficient? Measured solely in terms of dollars, then, 
the vital importance and necessity of educational research is imme- 
diately apparent. It is impossible to estimate what the country 
loses in character, in good citizenship, in future productiveness, 
through ineffective teaching. A proposal to spend two hundred 
million dollars annually on educational research would meet with a 
howl of protest from the advocates of economy at any cost, of tax 
reduction at any price. But we have come to the point in our edu- 
cational development when larger sums of money must be made 
available for research. The best interests of the country demand it. 
In the present mood of the politicians, such funds may not be easily 
obtained. There is great danger that in our enthusiasm for economy 
we may adopt a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. It behooves 
the friends of public education to have courage to demand funds for 
research in order that the progress of the past twenty-five years 
may not be interrupted. Failure to increase appropriations for re- 
search will greatly retard the development of schools and will be done 
at the expense of the good citizenship of tomorrow. 

At no time in the history of education has there been a deeper 
interest in aims and purposes and in basic principles. In this period 
has come a general acceptance of the theory of biological and socio- 
logical evolution as the foundation of educational method. The find- 
ings of research in the social sciences, such as anthropology, soci- 
ology, and economics, have had a marked influence on theories of 
education. The pragmatic educational philosophy of John Dewey, 
who has best stated the philosophical considerations underlying the 
present tendencies in American education, assumes the fact of social 
evolution. The result of the newer philosophy has been the concept 
of the school as a dynamic social institution, constantly adapting 
itself to changing conditions, and the development of this concept 
may well prove to be the most far-reaching achievement of this period. 


Children’s Book Week—November 8 to 14 this year—was orig- 
inated in 1919 by the American Booksellers Association, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Boy Scouts of America, and associated 
publishers. It has become, in six years, a national annual campaign 
which thousands of communities use to stimulate interest in boys’ 
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and girls’ books. Throughout the year Book Week inspires a growing 
consciousness of the importance of children’s books, of their influence 
in character development and in the building of citizenship, and of 
the contribution they can make to the happiness of the individual 
throughout life. 


Clement M. Biddle, of New York, a member of the Executive 
Board of the National Council for Prevention of War, offers through 
this organization the sum of $1,200 in prizes open to the competi- 
tion of the pupils in the secondary and higher elementary schools of 
the world. These prizes will be awarded for the best short essays 
on the twelve figures in human history, men or women, deemed most 
worthy of remembrance as the world’s greatest heroes, giving due 
consideration to (1) nobility of character; (2) fearless and self- 
sacrificing devotion to a great cause; (3) constructive work for 
humanity of a permanent character. Rules of the Competition: 
A. To determine the twelve greatest heroes. Each school through 
its principal or acting principal may submit one list only of twelve 
names. The twelve names submitted by the greatest number of 
schools shall constitute the final list. B. The competing essays. With 
the list may be sent one essay on each of these heroes written by a 
pupil of the school. The twelve equal prizes of $100 each will be 
awarded for the best essay on each of the twelve heroes chosen as 
above. a. Essays shall not exceed 200 words in length. b. All 
essays as finally submitted must be in English, preferably typewritten 
and on only one side of the paper, which should be approximately 
814 by 11 inches. ec. All lists and essays must be in the hands 
of the Chairman of the Committee of Award on or before World 
Goodwill Day, May 18, 1926. They will not be returned and will 
become the property of the Committee of Award. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, Augusta, Maine, U. S. A., will act as Chairman of the 
Committee of Award. Announcement of the choice of the twelve 
greatest world heroes by the schools of the world will be made by 
June 15, 1926. The award of prizes for the best essays will be made 
as soon as possible after September 1, 1926. 
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Book Reviews 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Mason Long (Pennsyl- 
vania State College). Harcourt, Brace and Company. 72 pages. 

The reviewer is impressed with the condensation and clearness of this 
little Grammar. Often, the student of this subject is staggered at the 
contemplation of the enormous bulk of unfamiliar definitions, rules, 
principles and exceptions that confront him. It seems as though he 
could never master and remember them. And he doesn’t. But this man- 
ual is different. The chapters (only twelve, in all) get right to the 
point, in easy language that a child can understand. They are as 
follows: Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, Interjections, Phrases, Clauses, Sentences, Parsing. And there 
you are! Each chapter is a gem of shining brightness and clearness. 
And when you have studied them you know the essentials of Grammar. 
Would that we had more text books of this character! Such make school 
days joyous, and scholarship alluring. 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED. By George A. Wil- 
loughby, B.Sc. The Manual Arts Press. $1.40. 


A fully illustrated and lucid text book on an important subject in 


. 


this day of “motors,” with their troubles and advantages to a world-wide 
class of every-day folk. The volume will find its place in manual train- 


ing schools and courses. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By Franklin A. 
Kuller. D.C. Heath and Company. Based on Webster’s Ancient History. 


PRACTICE BOOK FOR MANUSCRIPT. Books 1 and 2. Ditto for 
Handwriting based on Early Models, Books 1 and 2. Stone and Smalley. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIFE. By Emma V. Thomas-Tindal and 
Jessie DuVal Myers. Macmillan Company. This is a very thought- 
provoking book and should be read by all who are interested in the 
training of adolescents. This book describes the theories and experi- 
ences of those who are responsible for the “Holmes Junior High School, 
established in Philadelphia in 1917. It (the school) is co-educational 
and enrolls about 1,700 pupils, with a faculty of fifty. The pupils are 
from eleven to sixteen years of age. The ideals are distinctly demo- 
cratic, and many interesting results have been worked out,—most of 
them satisfactorily to both officials and parents. 
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THE GOOD CITIZEN. By Walter R. Hepner and Frances K. Hepner. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.40. This is a text book in Social 
and Vocational Civics. Many new methods are suggested in this attrac- 
tive book for interesting and impressing the student with the full sig- 
nificance and opportunity for service in the community in which he 
lives. It is a practical and comprehensive community civics text book. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Alfred 
Lawrence Hall-Quest. Macmillan Company. This is a thorough study 
and lucid presentation of the theory and practice of supervised study, 
a matter which the modern teacher must comprehend and practice in 
order to be up-to-date and successful. The author is an authority of 
high standing and good report; and this book is the latest word on 
the subject. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF SCIENCE. By Theo. F. Van Wagenen. A 
survey of human achievement from the earliest times. Includes a re- 
view of the natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, medi- 
cine, botany, anatomy, geography, philosophy, etc., ete. It is a record 
of which mankind may well be proud, since it is through the intellectual 
and spiritual activities of the race that this great body of knowledge 
has been attained. This volume is published by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. There are 444 pages. Illustrated. Price $3 net. 


FORTUNA, POR ENRIQUE PEREZ ESCRICH y LA GOLONDRINITA, 
EL GATO Y EL MONO POR JUAN DE LAS VINAS. Edited, with Exer- 


cises and Vocabulary, by Ruth A. Bahret. American Book Company. An 
interesting Reader for beginners in Spanish. Illustrated. 


Books received from the Macmillan Company : 
THE MENTAL GROWTH OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD. Arnold 
Gesell, Ph.D., M.D. 447 pages. 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING. George E. Freeland, Ph. D. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE CONSUMER. A Study in Curriculum Ma- 
terial. By Henry Harap, Ph.D. 
WHAT MEN DO. William Marvin Jackson. 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STATISTICS. L. L. Thurstone, M.E., Ph.D. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNADJUSTED SCHOOL CHILD. By 
John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D. 
PROCEDURES IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING. Douglas Waples, Ph.D. 
FIFTY FAMOUS FARMERS. Lester S. Ivins and A. E. Winship. 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. Book One. By Ernst R. Breslich. 
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THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS. Leon C. Marshall. Also Teach- 
ers’ Manual for AMERICAN HISTORY. For use in Secondary Schools. 
Roseoe Lewis Ashley. 

EDUCATING FOR FREEDOM. Edward O. Sisson. 

MANUAL TO READINGS IN LITERATURE. Ernest Hanes and Martha 
Jane McCoy. 

THE HARBOR. Ernest Poole. Edited by E. B. Richards. (Pocket 
Classics Series.) 

SOURCE BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Ph.D. 


From The Century Company (In The Century Education Series) : 

A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. By W. N. Anderson, A.M., 
Ph.D. $2.00. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING STAFF, Ervin Eugene 
Lewis. $2.25. 


From The American Book Company: 

HEALTH LESSONS, Revised. Books One and Two. 2 vols. Alvin 
Davison, Ph.D. 
From The Charles E. Merrill Company: 

THE STUDY READERS. Alberta Walker and Mary R. Parkman. 
Fourth Year and Fifth Year. 


From D. Appleton and Company: 
THE NORMAL MIND. By William H. Burnham, Ph.D. 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR CHILD TRAINING. Arland D. Weeks. $2.75. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. Ned Harland Dearborn, A.M. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 

THE HUMAN TOUCH. By Lyman Powell. $2.50. 28 illustrations. 

THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIOUR. A Psychological Study. By 
I. B. Saxby, D.Sc. $2.00. 

THROUGH FIELD AND WOODLAND. A Companion for Nature Stu- 
dents. By Alice R. Northrup. Edited by Oliver Perry Medsger. With 
200 illustrations. $5.00. 

SETH LOW. By Benjamin R. G. Low. With Portrait. $2.50. 


From Houghton, Mifflin Company: 

OPEN GATES. A book of poems for boys and girls of Junior High 
School age. Compiled and edited by Susan T. Spaulding and Francis T. 
Spaulding. Price $1.20. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. J. Crosby Chapman and George S. 
Counts. In the Riverside Series. Price $2.75. 

From D. C. Heath and Company : 





